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THE DOCTRINE ELECTION. 
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educational world to-day plagued all its mem- 

bers with the dry rot uniformity. There manifest 
tendency bring everything pertaining school interests 
one dead level. this end have courses study adapted 
the wants every high school; courses study for gram- 
mar schools, for primary schools and for rural schools. 
are seeking for uniformity requirements for college entrance. 
There uniformity each and every institute—one 
model for all. The same questions are submitted for the ex- 
amination teachers whether the candidate graduate the 
common school the university. already have several 
States strict uniformity text-books, and almost penal 
offense use any other than the one prescribed the law. 
our larger cities uniform rules and regulations fetter the 
teacher every step. Uniformity discipline; uniformity 
methods—uniformity everywhere uniformity run mad. 

Then have manuals which direct the teacher and guide 
every step. Manuals for physical culture; manuals for nature 
study; manuals for child study—manuals for every conceiv- 
able subject the course study. Armed with manual and 
course study the teacher feels himself competent under- 
take the teaching any branch the curriculum. manu- 
facturer once said, What seeking now machine 
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simple that fool can run seem aiming the 
same end school affairs. The cry simplify, simplify, 
and simplify until there work left for the teacher’s brains. 

What teacher who really desired live and grow said the 
other day private conversation literally would 
like permitted make use brains school matters, 
but did should lose position six Every- 
thing made hand, cut and dried, ready dished out, 
many spoonfuls each meal. 

time call halt, least long enough for consideration 
some important points. have been asked many times 
make out course study for our high answer 
has always been something like this: not know the 
present conditions your school, and entirely ignorant 
the surroundings. would not willingly prepare such course 
for any school until had had year’s experience 
principal teacher.” Before attempt such course must 
know the present advancement the pupils; their ability 
master subjects; their habits their previous training, 
and the environments the school. 

Every school has its individuality, and must respected 
making out course study which can carried out in- 
telligently. were again undertake the charge the 
schools city town would this: would fix upon 
minimum each study attained every grade, 
that pupils moving from one part the city another might 
find place without loss time. Beyond that would leave 
each school free much work could well done. 
The-children who come from families where books and the best 
influences are formed should have liberty advance rapidly 
the circumstances would admit. The children from families 
which there little opportunity for improvement should not 
compelled cover much ground the text-books that 
time allowed for work general culture which they 
much need. Pupils the class first mentioned need direction 
and often restraint their reading: they need drill their 
lessons, and taught the value close application. Those 
the class last mentioned need first all have habits 
reading formed and the taste for reading cultivated. The work 
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done for these different nature from that done for the 
other class. 

not uniformity which need, but wise differentiation. 
Right here would apply the doctrine election its fullest 
sense. There great difference text-books, and would 
not hesitate make such selection books for different build- 
ings would seem best suit the case. The teachers should 
have great latitude choice methods. There little 
said for superintendent who compels the teachers under him 
use one, and only one, method teaching reading arith- 
metic any other branch. Thereis one method which 
universal application. Hobson’s choice” cannot applied 
here. 

This from Thring: lives not lessons that are dealt 
with. The great factor time determines the possible and the 
And yet our election books and teachers and 
methods made entirely with regard lessons; none all 
regarding lives. 

There room for the anarchist the educational work 
to-day not introduce chaos, but make freedom possible. 
There old arithmetical problem something like this: 
barn ft. square was situated the center lot. 
How much ground can horse graze upon hitched 
the northeast corner rope fifty feet length?” the 
teacher to-day hitched his work tether pre- 
scribed length, and must graze every inch his ground before 
can moved fresh pastures. The problem recurs 
him How much ground can cover?” Thring 
says: teacher combination head, heart, artistic 
training and favoring circumstances. Like all other high arts, 
life must have free play there can adds: 
Teaching not possible inspector coming count 
the number bricks made order.” might have added, 
with equal truth, that teaching not possible the teacher has 
higher ambition than make bricks order. 

Let see specimen your work,” said the tailor. 
did not take into the shop where the hands were 
work nor did bring coat half made vest just cut 
out the cloth. showed whole suit hung ready 
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for delivery that might inspect its entire make-up. Even that 
did not convince me, and pointed person the street 
whose garments were perfect fit and says, They were made 
shop.” That convinced that was safe try him. 
The inspector examines the work the school pieces. 
hears class recite this and then that study. stays 
hour one room to-day and hour another room to-mor- 
row next week. has means studying the work 
the teacher the finished product which the school turns out. 
teacher applying for position wrote: Mr. So-and-So 
went school So-and-So was under tuition for 
three years. Ask them about teaching.” was the best 
test her work; fact, the only real test that she could offer. 

The inspector asks himself the question, What this school 
doing?” known him carry about his pocket little 
memorandum which noted certain points for his own 
guidance determining his mind the real success the 
teacher. ‘He notes that the school orderly, the recitation 
fair, the class arithmetic has reached page 45, and 
the end long list. But what the influence the school 
over the lives the pupils? What that character growth 
which sends its roots deep into the soul the man? What 
the cultivation the will power?- What the culture that 
conscience which holds the will its purpose resistance 
when the hour temptation comes? What the high ideals 
which the child has formed through the example and precepts 
which the teacher has kept continually before him? word, 
what kind manhood and womanhood likely devel- 
oped the result this teacher’s work? The work Thomas 
Arnold, Edward Thring, Mary Lyon, Daniel Page, 
would not stand for moment the superficial test applied the 
teachers the schools this new century. 


this point have applied this doctrine the mechani- 
cal side the question only. need greater degree 
elasticity the choice books, courses study, and 
general arrangements the school system. room has 
its peculiarities which ought consulted, and each teacher 
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the corps has rights which the superintendent bound 
respect. There are some things, however, said the 
intellectual side which are equal importance. 

have before the catalogue New England college 
issued 1849. the freshman year the course offered the 
student was Latin, Greek and Mathematics. This was for the 
fall term. For the winter term was changed read 
Greek, Mathematics and Latin. Another change was made 
for the spring term read Mathematics, Latin, Greek. 
the entire course four years there was not single elec- 
tive. the same college catalogue while the tradi- 
tional Latin, Greek, Mathematics adhered to, there are two 
electives the first year the course. The studies the 
three remaining years are entirely optional with the student. 


not the purpose this paper discuss the advisability 


this radical change. this freedom choice good 
movement the college, why not equally desirable for the 
high school the grammar room? Why, fact, would not 
well allow this same doctrine election apply every 
grade the public school? there such thing all- 
round education, not acquired the four five years 


nine months each which constitute the average school life 


the child. That the five co-ordinate groups named Dr. 
Harris should represented the course study desira- 
ble from philosophical theoretical standpoint one 
disposed deny. The trouble that cannot square the 
demands American life any one’s theory. Children leave 
school fast they can find any remunerative employment, 
and life they often outstrip the race those who stay finish 
the high school complete the college course. ought not 
so, grant, but the old problem condition against 
theory: one condition, actually confronting us, outweighs 
dozen theories from the prolific brain the right 
frame course study that the ambitious boy who has 
money and time his disposal can get something out each 
the five groups Dr. Harris suggests them. But not 
the only boy who has claim upon the public school. Where 
there one privileged child there are hundreds others who 
are limited time and means, and provision should made 
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that each one may take that which will most profitable 
view the probable exigencies his life. will great 
step advance when the child will longer compelled 
pursue branch simply because the course study. 
ridiculous application the Bible adage, Eat whatever 
set before you, and ask questions for conscience’ sake.” 

Perhaps may said that this state things not true 
our best graded schools. alarmingly true many our 
high schools, and hundreds children are carrying the burden 
death being compelled take studies for which they have 
aptitude, out which they get mental stimulus, for 
other assignable reason than that they are the course and are 
necessary graduation. Graduation diplomas furnish the whip 
which school boards, superintendents and principals crack over 
the heads luckless boys and girls who study the requisites, 
often far above their mental comprehension, until nerves are un- 
strung and brains are weary, and when they are through they 
have but little show for it. This severe indictment but 
istrue. Itis time not only for plain speaking but for prompt 
acting. Why there such excess girls the high 
schools? have before the statistics one hundred and 
sixty-nine high schools, and with only four exceptions the num- 
ber girls enrolled exceeds that the boys; and the larger 
the school the greater the discrepancy. the same schools, 
the graduating class this present year, the ratio girls 
boys about that This can accounted for, 
part least, two facts, the habit close grading the 
lower schools and inflexible course study the high 
school. The boy, unable make arbitrary standard the 
grammar room, and unwilling over the same ground the 
second time with lower grade while his companions are pro- 
moted, the school for work. Another one when 
reaches the high school finds himself confronted with rigid 
course study branches which have attraction for him, 
falls out the course and seeks the business college the pri- 
vate school which can choose the branches best suited 
his needs. 

clear the light day that the high school 
course does not need enriching, but needs have injected 
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into its veins much the spirit elasticity that the pupil 
may take those branches and those only which and his friends 
believe will best fit him for the business which wishes 
follow. farther than Here boy whose 
time limited. The exigencies his life are such that the 
end one two years must commence work. ought, 
justice himself, allowed make such elections from 
the entire course will best suit his purposes. 

aware that there such theory the proper sequence 
studies; that this should regarded forming course 
study that this paper breaking away from many peda- 
gogical and psychological rules and doctrines. this 
may, the stubborn fact remains that the school for the pupil, 
and that has the undoubted right make the most that 
can out his opportunities. 

This same doctrine election—this freedom choice— 
should offered every grade school work, all who de- 
sire avail themselves it. common sense the Ameri- 
can people looking the future needs the nation demands 
this, and shall the end have yield them. But what 
becomes the idea that best for the child compelled 
work along the line greatest that left him- 
self will choose only those studies out which gets the 
most pleasure? ‘There intention yielding everything 
the immature judgment the child nor lessening the amount 
close application required him. none too much 
hard study our schools. fear there not enough it. 
not wish deprive the child certain amount mental 
strength which comes from pursuing study enforced the 
parent the teacher. Men have acquired intellectual power 
from studies for which they have natural aptitude because 
they had end view which they could reach other 
way. Yet the child and the man are not judged the 


same standard always. possible disgust the child 


all study forcing him too rigidly follow the lines greatest 
resistance. 

There step beyond this, which must yet take. The 
boy who can come school but half day should allowed 
that privilege. The school for him much for his more 
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boy office can get the time prepare his lessons and 
recite the arithmetic class only, being present other time, 
there reason why should denied the privilege. The 
same true the penmanship the drawing; any branch 
which pupil may think would use him future life. 
The signs the times are most hopeful. The people and the 
schools are coming nearer together. are opening the doors 
are throwing down the fences; are raising the blockade. 


are approaching era when action and thought will sup- 


plement, each the work the other, and give new and 
righteous stimulus the course which contemplates the best 


possible education for every American child. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, MASTER GEORGE PUTNAM SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


the spring 1891, just ten years ago, wild-flower garden 
was made the grounds the George Putnam School, 
Roxbury, Mass. About one hundred and fifty species were in- 
troduced the course five years. Among them were four- 
teen species golden-rod, twenty wild aster, twenty-eight 
ferns, and other plants common fields, forests and meadows. 
add the beauty the garden there were added hardy 
chrysanthemums, rosebushes, phlox, hardy sunflowers, eleven 
kinds iris, vines, etc. 

the same year the Massachusetts Horticultural Society of- 
fered three prizes for the three best school gardens entered for 
competition,—fifteen dollars for the first prize, twelve for the 
second, and ten for the third. The George Putnam School 
garden has taken the first premium every year since premiums 
were offered. 

Most the plants have flouished well their new home, care 
being taken place them situations similar those from 
which they were taken. From the start the pupils the school 
have used them their elementary science lessons. Generally 
the plants blossom were carefully described writing, and 
drawn with colored pencils painted water colors. 

Although about thirty species native ferns were introduced, 
only about twenty sustained themselves permanently. Gener- 
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SENSITIVE George Putnam School Garden. 


ally more than half the pupils the ninth grade, ranging from 
thirty forty-four members, have made fern gardens their 
homes. All become intimately acquainted with fifteen species 
before they leave the school. 

assist them their work, besides the ferns growing the 
school garden, there are many specimens nicely pressed and 
mounted sheets paper the regular herbarium size, and 
collection one hundred and fifty lantern slides, showing all 
the minute parts all the species studied. 

Moreover, they keep notebooks carefully, and paste into them 
some characteristic part each fern which they study. These 
books they carry away with them the country during the 
summer vacations, not only for the purpose identifying grow- 
ing ferns which they have studied similar species, but for dis- 
covering new species identified when they return their 
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homes. Moreover, they frequently interest and instruct teach- 
ers, whom they meet the country, the subject ferns. 

Many them from time time make fine collections dried 
and pressed specimens, and take prizes the annual herbarium 
exhibitions instituted the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety Boston, 1891. 

These exhibitions take place during the two days following 
Thanksgiving Day, and bear witness the knowledge flow- 
ering plants, ferns, sedges, grasses, etc., and the skill her- 
barium work possessed children ranging age from seven 
eighteen, the latter age being the limit for exhibitors. 
open every child the State who cares make and 
collection mounted specimens. Expressage both ways 
paid the Society. Some the children exhibit four five 
years succession, and enter five six hundred different 
plants all. 

Nothing helps more than this work give love for plant 
life, and make genuine botanists. serves excellent sup- 
plement the work done wild plants growing school 
gardens. 

Two excellent school gardens were established Medford, 
Mass., 1895, connection with the Swan and Curtis schools, 
both which have taken second premium. Mr. George 
Davenport, member the Medford school committee, was 
most enthusiastic and indefatigable promoter the enterprise 
interesting the parents and neighbors contribute the means 
for laying out the gardens and preparing the soil, much which 
was Carted into the school grounds. personally contributed 
great numbers ferns and native plants, which has 
most extensive knowledge. About one hundred and fifty species 
have been set out one the gardens. During the season 
1900 third school garden was established the grounds 
the Brooks School West Medford. 

The material for plant study the school garden can de- 
pended upon. can had its best state without the neces- 
sity taking long walk for it. The plants can seen 
growing, budding and blossoming from day day. Under 
cultivation wild plants frequently grow more luxuriantly than 
wild state. whole class can kept under proper 
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CHILDREN SKETCHING. George Putnam School Garden. 


trol while observing school garden, but good discipline 
maintained with more less difficulty when pupils are 
excursion outside the school premises. 

Farmers and people who have uncultivated lands growing 
native plants, are not fond excursionists who oftener than 
not are ‘‘all over the Trespassing” favorite 
motto theirs. school gardens will serve keep the peace 
and prevent trespassing better than policemen. 

Unless materials for plant study are furnished school gar- 
dens, there will but little prospect getting such materials 
regularly, all, any thickly populated place; and the 
study plants, ever begun, will gradually decline with- 
out the sustaining power the school garden. That alone will 
insure permanency for work the life and growth plants. 

Boston should make her one garden permanent establish- 
ment begin with, and then establish others soon con- 
ditions will permit. She can afford it, she can afford build 
palatial school buildings. child’s education more con- 
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sequence than piles brick and stone. Proper and sufficient 
supplies and materials for work city schools are needed more 
than needlessly expensive buildings. 

Then the State Massachusetts should adopt the school 
garden most important educational means, some the 
central States have done. 

To-day there are eighty-one thousand school 
Europe, extending from Sweden Switzerland. very 
remarkable that extensive movement the establishment 
these gardens could have been carried for more than 
quarter century without attracting the attention and secur- 
ing the recognition the live educators half 
century past our young people, considerable numbers, have 
thought necessary Europe finish their education 
music and art, and take the French and German 
universities. there much worthy study those 
matters, why should not expect find much worthy 
study the school garden establishment there? Moreover, 
why should the Sloyd system manual training and the Ling 
system physical exercise, found Sweden, have such 
warm recognition our educators, while the Swedish school 
garden receives not the slightest may turn out that 
the school garden will furnish the best opportunities for muscu- 
lar activity. 

Austria-Hungary, 1898, there were 18,000 school 
gardens, and the province Styria that country there 
school without garden. Model school gardens exist now 
the normal schools Schwyz, Berne, Kiissnacht, Zurich and 
Chur, and many elementary schools Switzerland. 
Belgium the study horticulture the common schools 
compulsory, and every school must have garden containing 
least 10,750 square feet land. 

Out 504 schools one province Southern Russia, there 
were, 1895, 257 schools which had model gardens divided 
into sections for grain, vegetables and fruit, kitchen truck, 
grapes, and mulberry trees for the support silk worms. 
These gardens, altogether, include 296 acres the 
fair Nizhne Novgorod, 1896, model school garden was 
laid out give visitors idea the character school 
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CRANESBILL. George Putnam_School Garden. 


garden, and the operations carried init. contained only 
1,225 square while the garden normal size varies from 
three fourths acre one and three-eighths acres. 

France model school gardens are found the normal 
schools Nancy, Limoges, Rennes, Toulon and 
Lyons, and decree 1887 plan school building 
the country which the State contributes shall accepted 
unless garden attached. There were 4,670 school gardens 
Sweden 1894. 

the large cities Germany, central gardens are established 
furnish pupils with plants for instruction botany. Some 
these are very large, the one Magdeburg having acres. 
The gardens Breslau, Mannheim, Dortmund and Cologne 
have five acres each; Leipsic three acres, Altona three acres, 
Karlsruhe two Saxony nearly all normal schools have 
gardens, and most the elementary, people’s schools, are 
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provided with gardens, even large cities like Leipsic and 
Dresden. 

The Thuringian States are well provided with school gardens. 
visited those Gera and Friday, October 13, 
1899, and far rain and mud were evidence was 
unlucky day, but the kind attentions given will gratefully 
remembered. 

Thuringia school gardens are highly appreciated 
educational means, that even private schools are not considered 
properly equipped without gardens. 

Gera and are about 600 miles farther north than 
Boston, and nearly the same latitude the southern point 
Hudson Bay British America; consequently one could not 

expect find there many garden plants the open air the 
thirteenth October; but considerable number flowering 
plants were blossom the private school garden Gera. 

blossoms were found the central school garden Gera, 
where all the school-children the city with their teachers 
every week the school year, from early spring late fall, 
receive instruction plants. This garden, about four fifths 
acre extent, contained 800 species native wild plants 
grouped herbs, plants producing oil, 
fibrous plants that are used spinning, medicinal and poisonous 
plants, liliaceous and rock plants, evergreen shrubs and trees, 
grains, ferns, etc. Mr. Robert Leube, the director, assured 
that 1902 there would 2,400 species plants the 
garden. The surface the garden quite diversified, one 
part being high and containing rockery, and another part 
being low and containing perennial spring which rarely 
freezes, perhaps account its being covered with large 
collection the geological specimens East Thuringia, scien- 
tifically arranged show the order and direction the 
strata the province. 

The plants this garden are mostly the native wild plants 
the province, and the instruction which the children receive 
upon them more botanical than economical. children 
not take care the plants. The gardener does that. The 
director determines what plants shall introduced, and gives 
the instruction. 
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between five and six hundred children cultivate 
vegetables and flowers according their choice, and the 
instruction which they receive more economic than botanic. 
Generally through Europe the school gardens are devoted the 
raising vegetables. 

Presumably the reasons for establishing school gardens 
will hold equally good for establishing them this 
country. 

school garden properly conducted children become 
deeply interested accomplishing certain, definite, near and 
understandable result—the raising flowers and vegetables— 
that they learn work hard without being conscious effort. 
That matter the very highest importance educating 
children. said boy, who one the most indefatigable 
workers ever saw, Why, you are the hardest working boy 
know.” Yes,” said, know it; but it’s fun just the 
same.” 

That the spirit that the school garden more than likely 
give; but very few schoolrooms which have visited seem 
likely give that the reason seems plain. 

The cultivation plants the most natural occupation the 
world for children adults. There nothing nearer humanity 
than the soil except the weather. Everybody speaks thinks 
that every day, much depends it—where shall 
and what shall do. The success failure our crops 
soil and weather. Without agricultural products 
there would are required centers dis- 
tribution for earth products, raw and manufactured. 
evident that the gigantic superstructure manufactures and 
commerce which see the world to-day founded agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture the oldest occupations. The Bible 
authority for the statement that the very first members the 
human family appeared garden. substance the record 
runs thus: And the Lord God planted garden eastward 
and there put the man whom had formed dress 
and keep it.” 

This indicates what man’s chief occupation was long 
the earth shall endure. Men, women, and children are 
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nature best fitted for that occupation. This explains why chil- 
dren are enthusiastic raising flowers and vegetables; why 
they are invigorated unconscious muscular efforts the 
open air and clear sunshine; why they learn rapidly and 
understandingly their powers observation, their senses. 
They are just the bee constituted make 
honey. The bee cannot make honey shut house. 
Children with the same attention learn twice fast out 
school school. 

the schoolroom their environment highly artificial. Col. 
Francis Parker says the schoolroom the most unnatural 
place the world. Children are obliged deal principally 
with formal knowledge, imagine things which they have not 
seen, reason about affairs which they have had experi- 
ence, exercised mentally and physically simultaneously 
companies, whether they like not. Under such condi- 
tions enthusiasm and vigorous application cannot reasonably 
expected. The movements body and mind many cases 
must conscious, labored and perfunctory, and progress com- 
paratively slow. 

Are all children interested garden work? No. Buta 
much larger proportion than the regular, formal, symbolic 
work the schoolroom. Only few pupils leave school with 
genuine love books, except story books; only few 
decided taste for arithmetic, history geography. Very few 
return such studies their own accord and for the sake 
the pleasure obtained from them. 

Tastes differ, and natural tastes are generally stronger than 
acquired ones. opportunities for garden work should 
given children that their taste for gardening may dis- 
covered, and that they may learn more rapidly, understand- 
ingly and lovingly. 


(Concluded next 
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THE SONG METHOD SIGHT SINGING. 


FRANCIS E. HOWARD, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


above term used name plan instruction for 
primary grades which simple tunes are both the basis 
and the medium all practice singing note. course 
the word song” used restricted sense. general, 
song understood short metrical composition com- 
bined words and melody, but sometimes refers the melody 
alone. use partly the latter sense, and partly its fuller 
meaning when words and notes are united. 

The term song properly applied simple composition 
elaborate one, provided there balance rhythmic 
phrases the simple melody. This idea teaching sight 
singing through song forms not new. old musical 
notation. necessarily forms more less important phase 
every system instruction, for note singing funda- 
mentally true that one can learn read music only through 
practice, and that upon music written, songs, 
solfeggi, hymn tunes, etc. 

would absurd argue the point were not for the fact 
that receives almost recognition our primary work 
sight singing—so called. Instead, the idea very generally 
held that practice upon scales and intervals should precede all 
efforts sing melodies, even the simplest, note. This idea, 
which finds expression nearly every music course published 
for school use, arose from the conception that children have 
vocabulary music such they have language, 
therefore necessary supply them with one preliminary 
sight reading singing note. 

This doctrine based upon the notion that the major scale 
the gua non music, and that intervals, that two tones 
following each other and separated some skip, third, 
fourth fifth, make impression upon the mind which dis- 
tinct, and differentiated from other impressions that may 
called distinct mental interval relations 
are practiced, and learned with the belief that they constitute 
vocabulary somewhat analogous that which child has 
language before crosses the threshold the schoolroom. 
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Tunes, argued, are only succession intervals, and the 
child has them all stock mental objects,” why, sight 
singing will exactly analogous sight reading. 
beautiful theory, and pity that isn’t true. 

music were only another form articulate speech, differ- 
ing from English does French German, would work out 
all right; but music, abstract music, dissociated from words, 
cannot reduced to-a vocabulary far its melodic forms 
are concerned,—as interval made two tones, one which 
follows the other, has not necessarily any musical significance 
whatever, and music without words images objective 
thing save sound,—the practical application the theory has 
been failure. Children learn read music our schools, 
without doubt, but they learn from the actual melodies 
and songs which they practice from charts, blackboards and 
books, and their mental processes are quite otherwise than the 
teachers think who believe dissociated intervals are the memo- 
rized material which the mind has stored up. 

Whatis music? There none even remotely 
analogous words. Melodic phrases are variable the 
every composer find new forms melody. who copies 
the musical motives others called plagiarist. certain 
succession speech sounds makes word, and that word 
represents something definite which calls image the 
mind but the images induced succession musical sounds 
may suggest varying ideas, none all, according the sub- 
jective interest has for the listener. this connection may 
said that the continuous and never-ending varieties melo- 
dic forms and harmonic progressions make absolute certainty 
sight singing sight reading music impossible, nearly 
so, and very few musicians will claim ability this direc- 
tion, analogous their ability reading language. 

turn, however, the rhythmic forms used music, 
will find definite types which occur again and again, and 
the mastery these forms that the sight reader music 
gains command large measure the subtleties notation. 
The stability these types, then, gives suggestion the 
basis upon which may construct graded melodies for sight- 
singing practices. 
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Let consider now the musical concepts which can in- 
stantaneously, least nearly so, recall and hold the mind 
image The present generally accepted 
doctrine school music is, have said, that two consecu- 
tive tones having interval relation the most elementary con- 
cept melodic material. 

Well, different orders mind may differ their processes. 
not well dogmatic, but suggest that there little 
ground for belief the above theory isolated intervals 
objects music thought. Two tones different pitches may 
uttered speech, chant singing voice, and convey 
emotional significance, cry joy grief; but the 
realm melody may doubted the mind, when recalls 
memorized music, ever re-hears less than short phrase strain 
the melody, definite musical thought. 

matter what number notes intervals are involved, 
musical idea and must bit atune. this true, and 


every musician, amateur professional can ask his own expe- 


rience is, rational method teaching sight singing must 
based the use melodies. Instead making pupils 
struggle memorize disconnected intervals, should use 
these various skips integral parts actual tunes. Their 
fictitious importance would once disappear. They would 
grasped groups instead singly, and these groups would 
expressions musical ideas, real melodies parts melody, 
tune. 

The basis the Method Sight Singing,” then, 
the melodic phrase; through are worked out those combina- 
tions tune and rhythm which are common vocal music. 
Now there are two things that the beginner must learn. First, 
that notes the same line space are alike name and 
sound. Second, the order the notes, stepwise, ascending and 
descending. 

regards rhythm, the simpler types are used first, and the 
more complex ones follow logical order. Sections the 
melody which make definite melodic rhythmic figure are 
used the unit musical thought. the simpler tunes used 
the song method, these melodic figures may found 
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dividing the phrase—four measures—exactly half. Each two 
measures—or phrase member, called—will found 
represent some definite melodic rhythmic effect, and this being 
the case, the mind has something which can cling. 
other words the melodic and rhythmic sense the pupil called 
into activity. 

Intervals are taught, but always element the melody. 
Singing sight involves the co-ordination sight, hearing and 
song utterance; and when this co-ordination has become well 
established through intelligent practice possible for the pupil 
grasp longer sections the melody glance, and the entire 
phrase may then conceived single individual musical idea. 

word more upon the latent powers the child, which 
must aroused any good accomplished music. 
Children love tunes, and think may safely say, passing, 
that the rhythmic element the tunes appeals them most. 
the feeling that only that musical work value which 
calls into activity child’s love melody that has led many 
educators frown upon what called sight singing, and the 
preparation for sight singing our schools. 

They have recognized what most supervisors have not,—that 
all this scale drill does not appeal the child’s love music, 
because seldom never suggests either melody rhythm. 

But sight singing can presented and carried that 
this music sense constantly kept alive and responsive, all ob- 
jections must disappear. This exactly what has been accom- 
plished the use what, for want better name, call 
the beginning and the end. Intervals are means end. 
are rhythmic groups. The musical instincts the child are 
appealed constantly, they are the singing rote songs; 
but more than the mere pleasure singing pleasing melody, 
the growing sense power. The facility which children can 
develop note singing the right forces are set work within, 
and these forces are exerted upon the essential things 
music, really wonderful. shows that sight singing may 
cease endless drudgery, and that the great end all music 
study—that love the beautiful art may aroused and 
fostered—may furthered school music even mastering 
mechanical processes. 
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WILLIAM MOWRY, PH.D., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


have now fairly entered upon the twentieth century. 

The United States America, nation, rapidly 
making important history. The events the last year, 
the last decade, the last half century, will hereafter play 
conspicuous part the annals the world. our ter- 
ritory extends from the Atlantic the Pacific, covering the 
largest and most desirable portions the north temperate zone 
North America, which have added Alaska and our 
recently acquired islands between the tropics both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans. less than three centuries from the 
first permanent English settlement North America have 
grown from English colonies independence, and have estab- 
lished government, compound republic, which for century 
and quarter has steadily grown, increasing territory, 
population, the intelligence its people, industry and 
wealth, until to-day the Stars and Stripes float over nearly four 
million square miles territory, and under our flag are pro- 
tected the interests nearly, not quite, eighty-five million 
people. 

The broadening our industries, the accumulation wealth 
and the ever-increasing growth general intelligence are be- 
lieved many without parallel the history any 
the nations the world. Without doubt this republic to-day 
least the strongest, most powerful, most successful 
the nations. 

Doubtless many causes have conspired produce these great 
results. understand present conditions must back 
remote causes. comprehend the growth, development, up- 
lift human society these modern times, must back 
the great Reformation and the Renaissance Europe 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. must give attention 
the wresting arbitrary power from 
must read the history the Anglo-Saxon race. must 
have respect for those who secured Magna Charta from King 
John. must study the establishment the Protestant 
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Church England and the history the English Bible. But, 
perhaps more than all these, must read carefully and atten- 
tively the story the English Puritans. understand the 
growth modern ideas must visit Bedford jail, look out 
upon the fires Smithfield, read the annals Scrooby, hear 
the sermons John Robinson his exiles Leyden, cross the 
Atlantic with the Mayflower, the Abigail, the Arbella, and the 
Mary and John. 

The settlement Massachusetts English Puritans has un- 
questionably exerted great influence upon both the develop- 
ment our own country and the history the world. 

The United States America to-day has civilization 
its own. While the main this the same civilization that 
Great Britain shows home and her colonies, yet there 
are peculiarities, customs, interests, with particular modes 
progress, which stamp the civilization and state society 
the United States different from British European con- 
ditions. have many American institutions peculiar our 
country and our government. Perhaps, however, one 
them marked, distinctively American, that which 
termed the American system public schools. The topic 
that concerns the present time the origin this 
institution. did originate? Which was the first 
public school America? the question which 
must now devote our attention. 

The term American system public schools has acquired 
fixed and definite meaning. public, free school. 
Free, not necessarily the sense that the recipient its ben- 
efits has nothing whatever pay, for sometimes rate bills have 
been charged, the parents the pupils have furnished board 
for the teacher, they have provided wood for the schoolhouse 
stove. Free this sense means open all; that is, public. 
The school for the entire public. 

term means more than public. endowed acad- 
emy public school one sense; free open the 
entire public the place where established. But 
made endowment. Such school would not 
representative the American public school system. addi- 
tion being open the whole public representative school 
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this system must supported public expense. This sup- 
port may come largely from state, the county, the 
city township, the funds may appropriated all three. 
The essential features this system are that the schools are 
for the children all the people, and that they are supported 
either wholly principally taxation. private school es- 
church, society guild, endowed individuals, churches 
guilds, whether with without tuition—is not representa- 
tive our public school system. The principle taxation lies 
the bottom the American public school. 

The Puritans Massachusetts Bay from the beginning 
their colony felt that the church and the school were essential 
the welfare the State. The church they supported tax 
from the first. For this they had abundant precedent the 
mother country. ‘To support school taxation they had 
precedent. They, however, very 
Learning and virtue must side side the New World. 

money the new colony was not plenty, and the calls for 
taxation were numerous and frequent, they found necessary 
avoid direct tax whenever possible. Public schools, 
called, they were familiar with England. But those schools 
were named because they were open the public, church- 
men and dissenters alike. Such were the schools Rugby, 
Eton and Harrow. imitation what the Puritans were 
familiar with England, within six years the settlement 
Boston, Harvard College was founded Cambridge, and the 
first steps were taken establish Latin Preparatory School 
Boston. Private schools sprang early date various 
places,—in Virginia, Manhattan New York, and different 
points New England. Some these will considered 
later. are looking for the first school which was estab- 
lished the public for the education the youth the 
locality, and was supported taxation. Let us, then, examine 
the claims the school established the voters Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, which the Hon. Joseph White, Secretary 
the Massachusetts Board Education, refers the first 
school the world supported direct taxation assessment 
the inhabitants the town.” order understand clearly 
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the meaning the particular taxation resorted this case, 
bit explanatory history will necessary. Near the coast 
the town Dorchester was island called Thompson’s Island. 
had been taken possession David Thompson, 1626, 
but had retired from before the permanent settlement 
Boston and Dorchester. This island, the 4th March, 
1635, was given the act the General Court Massachu- 
setts Bay the inhabitants the town Dorchester, 
enjoy, them, their heirs and successors which shall inhabit 
there forever,” condition that they pay the treasury twelve 
pence yearly rent. This island was apportioned the 
town and set off parts the freemen the plantation. The 
records the town are too meager tell clearly whether 
every freeholder had portion the island set off him, 
whether was divided between the principal citizens, free- 
holders freemen. possible that every taxpayer had his 
share. least, clear that every one the principal free- 
holders had portion the island allotted him. any 
rate this allotment was made the town more than seventy 
persons, and other evidence goes show that this was prob- 
ably about the number freeholders the plantation. These 
men receiving their portions the island, larger smaller 
the case might be, were termed proprietors” the island. 
understood that time meaning free- 
that is, voter. 

With this explanation now come the establishment 
the school. town meeting was held May, 1639, and pro- 
vision was made for maintaining school the plantation. 
order avoid any misunderstanding the order that was passed 
this town meeting will here given full. 

ordered, the 20th May, 1639, that there shall 
rent twenty pounds year forever imposed Thompson’s 
Island, paid every person that hath propriety the 
said island, according the proportion that any such person 
shall from time time enjoy and possess there, and this toward 
the maintenance school Dorchester. This rent twenty 
pounds yearly paid such schoolmaster shall under- 
take teach English, Latin and other tongues, and also 
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writing. The said schoolmaster chosen from time 
the freemen, and left the discretion the elders and 
the seven men for the time being whether maids shall taught 
with the boys not. For the levying this twenty pounds 
yearly from the particular persons who ought pay accord- 
ing this order, further ordered that some man shall 
appointed the seven men for the time being receive this, 
and refusal levy distress, and not finding distress, 
such person sorefuseth payment shall forfeit the land hath 
propriety said island.” 

Twenty pounds year was the amount this tax upon the 
people Dorchester for the support the public school. Four 
years and more later the same amount, twenty pounds, was 
voted the schoolmaster the town Dedham, and the sal- 
ary the schoolmaster that town remained twenty pounds 
per annum until the close that century, when was made 
twenty-five pounds. 1635 the town Newbury voted 
pay twenty-four pounds the year maintain free school 
the meeting house.” would seem, therefore, that twenty 
pounds year was fair salary that time for the Dorchester 
plantation pay its schoolmaster. 

The next step taken the town was secure teacher. 
Rev. Thomas Waterhouse was the first teacher this school. 
what month upon what day the month the school was 
first opened cannot now tell. The records are too meager 
give the necessary information, but clear that the 
school was opened some time during the summer early 
autumn that year, 1639. the town records this entry, 
made vote town meeting the 31st October, 1639: 
ordered that Mr. Waterhouse shall dispensed with 
concerning the order the charge twenty pounds yearly rent 
paid for Thompson’s Island toward the school, where 
bound teach write, shall left his liberty that 
point teaching write, only what can conveniently 
therein.” This vote would seem to, show that the school was 
that time operation, and that the people the town trusted 
the judgment Mr. Waterhouse, the master, reference 
the question how much time should used teaching the 
pupils write. 
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The school was now established. The tradition has been 
handed down that log schoolhouse was built, located near the 
corner Pleasant and Cottage Streets, just the western foot 
Meeting House Hill. There Dominie Waterhouse kept the 
school and taught the boys English, Latin and other tongues,” 
and far deemed advisable writing.” succession 


eminent teachers followed him. succession eminent 
men here received the rudiments their education. Here Rev. 
James Blake Howe taught young Edward Everett read, 
write and spell. Mr. Howe was the first teacher the new 
brick schoolhouse, built Meeting House Hill 1798. Here 
Edward Everett, when small boy, practiced declamation. 

The plan taxing this island instead the entire property 
the town was device which, doubtless, when was adopted, 
seemed the voters better plan than tax the entire prop- 
erty the town for this special purpose. After few years, 
however, was found practice that the collection these 
rents taxes the small bits land which had been appor- 
tioned among the taxpayers freemen the town was attended 
with much difficulty. was found also that the tax which 
could collected was not sufficient amount carry forward 
the school successfully. Moreover, the people found that the 
income from their several portions the island was not suffi- 
cient make profitable. For these and other reasons, the 
day the Twelfth moneth the yeare 1641” (N. 
S., Feb., 1642.), the proprietors the island made direct 
conveyance the island the town for the special support 
the school. this conveyance they expected that the school 
would more effectually and better maintained. This con- 
veyance was made the following terms: said island 
and all the benefits and profits thereof and all their right and 
interest the same shall wholly bequeathed and given away 
from themselves and their heirs unto the town Dorchester 
aforesaid for and toward the maintenance free school 
Dorchester aforesaid for the instructing and teaching children 
and youth good literature and learning.” 

This document further says: hereby ordered and the 
present donors hereby declare that their mind that the 
said island shall let, assigned and set over only such ten- 
ant tenants shall land otherwise sufficiently secure 
the payment the rent thereof for the use and behoof the 
school aforesaid such manner and form and such time 
and times payment shall agreed upon and between 
the inhabitants Dorchester their agents, one the one party 
and the said tenant tenants one the other party. 
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And for avoiding the trouble that might arise collecting 
and gathering the same rent multitude tenants that 
ought pay the same and the intent that the rents which 
shall become due for the said island may the better and more 
readily collected and paid, hereby ordered and declared 
that the said island shall never let out many tenants 
shall above ten number once.” 

this deed conveyance seventy-one persons, present 
inhabitants,” subscribed their names, and the following memo- 
randum was appended the document: before the 
subscribing these presents the donors aforesaid did further 
agree and declare that was and their mind and true inten- 
tion that any time there shall happen and fall out vacancy 
schoolmaster means death otherwise, yet the rents 
and profits issuing and arising the said island shall con- 
verted and applied only and for the maintenance and use 
the school, either augmenting the stipend for schoolmaster 
otherwise, but not for any other use.”, 

The author the History Dorchester” says, far 
the writer informed, this was the first public provision made 
for free school the world direct tax assessment 
the inhabitants town.” Joseph White, the fortieth 
annual report the Secretary the Board Education for 
Massachusetts already mentioned, referring the establish- 
ment this school the town Dorchester, uses the following 
language: action Dorchester, which was two years 
earlier than that Boston for similar object, claimed, 
the historian the town and other distinguished writers, 
the ‘first public provision made for free school the 
world, supported taxation assessment the 
inhabitants town.’” 

The school was now established, and has continued suc- 
cessful operation from that time this day. new question 
now presents itself the inhabitants the town. Who shall 
charged with the management this school? first was 
directly the hands the town meeting. Then the details 
would naturally directed the ‘‘seven men”; that is, the 
select men. 

the March meeting, the year 1645, just two months 
after the town Dedham had passed their initial vote looking 
toward the establishment school that town, the freemen 
Dorchester voted adopt rules and orders concerning the 
and these rules were confirmed majority vote 
the inhabitants the town present the meeting. 

This first public school after the American idea was now 
well established, and had been successful operation for several 
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years. was placed charge managing board such 
Pennsylvania, school directors. order that there may 
misunderstanding misapprehension, will pause here 
examine various claims made for other places. 

Our system public schools to-day important and 
popular, thoroughly intrenched the affections the people 
our whole country, that widespread and deep interest exists 
this question when and where the first these public schools 
started. About seven years ago Judge Draper, then New 
York State, published some articles the Review, 
which, with great boldness, claimed that this American 
school system originated among the Dutch Manhattan, now 
New York City. 

Manhattan 1633, among the officials the Dutch West 
India Company, was Adam Roelandsen, schoolmaster,” 
and Mr. Barnard his Education, 1862, 
says, And the school which taught, claimed, still 
existence connection with the Dutch Reformed Church.” 
But this was private school and was not supported taxation. 
Indeed, all the schools established these English colonies 
America prior 1639 were private schools. es- 
sential the generic idea the American system public 
schools. 

Prior this Manhattan school was one established Charles 
City, Virginia, early 1621, Rev. Patrick Copeland, 
who raised subscription large sum money found 
free school.” The school was entirely private school, not 
managed the plantation nor supported public money. 

The Boston Latin School appears have been begun 1635, 
but there seems lack evidence that received the 
support the town till 1641. The first step, however, was 
taken behalf this school the town, that elected the 
teacher legally warned town-meeting. But, like many 
other cases, clear that the effort first was support the 
school foundation” like the schools old England 
Eton, Westminster, Rugby, etc. 

The records Charlestown have the following: 1636, June 
Mr. Witherell was agreed with keep school for twelve- 
month, begin the eighth August and have forty pounds 
this record fails give the needed evidence that 
the school was supported taxation till after the Dorchester 
people had set the example. This one vote all the record 
find the case. this vote, 1636, which Mr. William 
Witherell was agreed with keep school for twelvemonth, 
begin the eighth August and have forty pounds this 
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year,” was passed town-meeting and not meeting the 
proprietors simply,—if the same can considered conclu- 
sive evidence that the school was kept that time, and that the 
forty pounds paid Master Witherell was raised taxa- 
tion, then Charlestown has the priority. But this one vote 
conclusive? Would the courts render verdict such meager 
evidence? Indeed, the school were kept, and the money 
had been raised taxation, would there not be, inevitably, 
various other records concerning it? But there is, far 
know, evidence that the town supported the school taxa- 
tion till long after 1640. 

Mr. Saltonstall, the first mayor Salem, has claimed that 
that town had the honor leading the establishment pub- 
lic schools. claimed that grammar school was founded 
1636. Mr. Small, superintendent the schools Salem, 
his report for 1875, says: The date its foundation was 1637, 
according the facts given Felt his Annals Salem.” 
There is, however, vote the town record relating 
public school till January, 1640, when general town meet- 
ing young Mr. Norris was chosen this assembly teach 
school.” 

The town Newbury 1639 granted ten acres land 
Anthony Somerby for his encouragement keep school one 
year.” But the first notice the town’s intention build 
schoolhouse support teacher their expense was 1652, 
and the next year (1653) was ordered the town pay 
twenty-four pounds the year maintain free school,” 
against which vote seventeen persons desired have their 
dissents recorded.” 

Newport, Rhode Island, established school August, 1640, 
which time Rev. Robert Lenthall was vote 
the freemen keep public school for the learning youth, 
and, for his encouragement, there was granted him and his 
heirs one hundred acres land and four more for house lot.” 
was also voted that one hundred acres should laid forth and 
appropriated for school, for encouragement the person sent 
train their youth learning; and Mr. Robert Lenthall, 
while continues keep school, have the benefit thereof.” 
This was evidently from subsequent entries the town records, 
Latin School” School,” the old English 
sense the term, and this rent was applied reduce the expense 
poor scholars. Barnard says: children the rich 
were provided for private schools family teaching, and 
not few were sent England for their education.” 

has been claimed that the first public school America 
was Dedham. The proof clear that founders 
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Dedham town meeting held January 1644 (old style, 
1645 forty-two persons being present whose names are 
given the record, passed the following vote, viz 

said inhabitants taking into consideration the great 
necessity providing some means for the education the 
youth our said town with unanimous consent declare 
vote their willingness promote that work, promising 
put their hands provide maintenance for free school 
our said town. And further resolve and consent, testifying 
vote, raise the sum twenty pounds per annum towards 
the maintenance schoolmaster keep free school our 
said town.” The school was without doubt established and 
some years later schoolhouse was built. Schoolmasters were 
from time time employed, and thus Dedham takes her place 
with these other sister towns the establishment the Amer- 
ican public school. clear that this school thus early estab- 
lished Dedham was free school, public school the 
proper sense these terms, being supported distinct tax. 

These first schools were inaugurated the several towns, 
each acting for itself. 1647 the system was legalized and 
made obligatory school law passed the General Court. 
This law made compulsory upon the town support public 
school and make education universal and free. this 
school the late Hon. John Dickinson says: this was 
the first law the kind ever passed any community per- 
sons any State, Massachusetts may claim the honor 
having originated the free public school. law however, 
only made compulsory upon all the towns that which had been 
voluntarily undertaken number them. 

this law find the following therefore ordered that 
every township this jurisdiction after the Lord hath increased 
them the number fifty householders shall forthwith appoint 
one within their town teach all such children shall resort 
him write and read, whose wages shall paid either 
the parents masters such children, the inhabitants 
general, way supply, the major part those that 
order the prudentials the town shall appoint; provided those 
that send their children not oppressed paying much more 
than they can have them taught for other towns; and 
further ordered that where any town shall increase the num- 
ber one hundred families householders they shall set 
grammar school, the master thereof being able instruct 
youth far they may fitted for the university provided 
that any town neglect the performance thereof above one 
year that every such town shall pay five shillings the next 
school till they shall perform this order.” 
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The Massachusetts system education was now full 
operation with enactments for elementary English schools, 
secondary classical schools and the college Cambridge 
already established. 

have that number the towns had previously 
established their own schools. The system was now made 
universal and compulsory. 

would not germane our purpose follow the history 
this Dorchester school further. Let suffice say that the 
school became permanent and was never abandoned. This iden- 
tical school has had continuous existence the present day. 
the town grew other schools were established. 
Island, whose original proprietor was David Thompson, then 
dead, was claimed few years later his son and heir, John 
Thompson. The General Court, after due trial, decided 
favor the claim John Thompson and nullified its grant 
Dorchester, turning the property over John Thompson its 
legal Subsequently Dorchester appealed the General 
Court with request that the Court would grant other lands 
place Thompson’s Island thus taken from them. October 
18, 1659, the General Court granted the petition the follow- 
ing vote 


deputies think meet grant this petition, viz. 
thousand acres land for the end mentioned this petition, 
where they can find according law—with reference the 
consent our honored magistrates hereto. 

Torry, Clerk. 


the 14th November, the selectmen Dorchester Im- 
powered Mr. Clarke and Henry Woodward search and stake 
out farm one thousand acres land granted unto the town 
Dorchester for the use school the order the General 
Court held Boston the 18th October, 1659.” 

Nearly sixty years, however, elapsed before the tract thus 
granted was located (1717) and taken possession the 
town. was then located what was afterward called Lunen- 
burg, Worcester County. committee chosen examine 
the quality the land reported the year 1727 that they 
found upon careful review thereof the north side good 
land, but the south side uneven and mean land.” This 
land the town sold public auction the 4th March, 
1733-4 Benjamin Bird Dorchester for the sum four 
hundred pounds. 

addition the above-mentioned grant the General 
Court one thousand acres land for the public school 
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Dorchester, the inhabitants that town 1657 voted appro- 
priate one thousand acres her own soil for the same high and 
laudable purpose. Five years later four men were chosen 
look out some convenient place places for the laying out” 
the said land. said that the latter part the summer 
they rode out into the country, coming place above 
Dedham,” did agree take three hundred acres one 
place; namely, beginning that place where the Dedham and 
Dorchester line meets with the Neponset River, and come 
down far three hundred acres will expend, both length 
and breadth the conveniency the land will afford when 
laid out measure.” 

Forty years afterward the remainder this grant was laid 
out near the Plymouth Colony line, the Bridgewater road, 
halfway between Boston and Taunton, and bounded 
way Brook, near Woodcock’s well, the Rehoboth road, etc. 
was composed several different lots which were, however, 
the same neighborhood. school farm,” was 
called, was rented different persons and afterwards sold for 
the the town. 

One little incident connection with the sale this land 
deserves notice. Eight hundred acres were 1772 
Timothy Stevens for £284 13s 4d. Within short time this 
Stevens sold out his eight hundred acres different persons 
for more than three times what paid for it. The historian 
naively adds, This was not the first nor the last time public 
property has been thus disposed of.” 

Such were the beginnings our New England public school 
system. From time time appropriate legislation was enacted, 
for the General Court this Commonwealth has always jeal- 
ously guarded the interests education. The institution which 
was thus early planted here upon the west coast the Atlantic 
has from time time extended westward. The English set- 
tlers here were pioneers. The pioneers pushed westward until 
they had occupied the territory New Hampshire, subdued 
the land beyond the Green Mountains Vermont, made settle- 
ments upon the hills and the valleys the Berkshire re- 
gion, dotted everywhere with farmhouses western Connecticut, 
leaped over the Dutch settlements New York, planted free- 
dom and education the territory northwest the Ohio, cov- 
ered the plains the two great valleys the Mississippi 
and the Missouri with cornfields and wheatfields, and finally, 
passing over the summit the continent, they spread New 
England people and New England principles where rolls the 
Oregon,” and even the Pacific coast. And everywhere that 
these pioneers from New England went they planted the church 
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and the schoolhouse. The American public school system was 
thus extended over the whole Northwest this side the 
mountains and beyond them Oregon and Washington. 

But there were two civilizations from the very start the 
English colonies North America. Plymouth and the Bay 
Colony represent the Roundheads; Virginia the Cavaliers. 
educational address St. Albans, Vt., 1881, Dr. 
Curry, speaking upon the topic Education the South 
before the Civil War,” said: proportion the population, 
taking man for man, negroes excluded from the population, the 
South sustained larger number colleges, with more pro- 
fessors and more students, and greater annual cost, than 
was done any other section the Union. The same was 
true the academies and private schools. 

the matter public schools sustained taxation and 
free all who chose attend, the South was far behind the 
North the provision made for universal education. plans 
adequate for universal education existed.” 

great pleasure quote further from Dr. Curry’s ad- 
dress follows: When the Confederate soldier furled his 
flag Appomattox there was not southern State that had 
system public schools; but now, organic law and stat- 
utes, universal education recognized paramount duty. 
The newspaper press gives intelligent and effective support; 
party platforms incorporate public schools 
creeds; state revenues are appropriated; local communities 
levy taxes, and scarcely murmur dissent heard 
sition the doctrine that ‘free government must stand fall 
with free 

This was said 1881, eighteen years ago. To-day true 
that every State this Union and every organized territory has, 
established law and good working condition, system 
universal education based upon the American plan public 
schools supported taxation. 

Let pause for moment and contemplate this gigantic 
result. plantation, situated the eastern shore 
North America, for the first time the history mankind, 
taxes itself support school where all the children, rich and 
poor, high and low, plebeian and patrician, shall receive 
public expense the rudiments education. That was the 
beginning. result to-day have nation holding sway 
from the Atlantic the Pacific, with its southern borders upon 
the torrid zone and its northern extremity the Arctic Ocean, 
embracing seventy-five million people with one single system 
education, supported not central government, but 
the people themselves, through taxation upon their own prop- 
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erty, every every county, every municipality. 
This something never before witnessed the history the 
world; achievement quarter single millennium 
greater than any the sun hitherto ever shone upon. quote 
once more from the address already alluded from Dr. Curry. 
patriot, American, that universal education, free 
schools, depend the prosperity the country and the safety 
and perpetuity the Republic.” 

The exigencies the present time seem favorable for 
the cultivation some persons pessimistic views concerning 
the future prospects our Government and our people. 
course governments, like individuals, find here and there dis- 
appointments and disasters. ancient times empires arose, 
flourished, decayed and were swept away. Revolutions have 
taken place. Dynasties have been overthrown. our own 
country one political party succeeds the other the manage- 
ment our Government, both state and national. Yet 
safe say that careful student history ever ought 
pessimist. The progress the race steadily and constantly 
upward and onward. one need lie awake night for 
fear that our national bark founder the deep sea, 
break pieces upon the rocks some inhospitable coast. 
Doubtless there are dangers ahead. are to-day confronted 
with many serious problems, but there have been pessimists 
always, and serious problems are always confronting brave 


and prosperous people. Our fathers had them and overcame 


them, and their fathers overcame them. Like the poor, 
shall have them with always. 

From the beginning, however, the Anglo-Saxon race has 
been equal any emergency. has again and again over- 
come obstacles, dangers and difficulties which many minds 
have seemed threaten prosperity, and even existence itself. 
From the beginning these English settlements nearly three 
centuries ago, dangers, difficulties, adverse circumstances have 
always threatened. equally true that the dangers have 
always been averted and the problems successfully solved. 
The same will found true now. This hardy race shall tri- 
umph. American civilization the hope the world. The 
public school the corner-stone our national superstructure. 
shall find means adequate the ends. Let not forget, 
however, that the means must used accomplish the ends 
desired. highly necessary that all the people recognize 
the value and the importance not only education general, 
but especially the institution known The American sys- 
tem public schools.” 
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TEACHERS PHILOSOPHY AMONG YALE 
GRADUATES. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, PH.D., SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


effort made some time since estimate the philosophical 
services our national institutions awakened interest 
the subject this article. This interest became desire 
make attempt count and measure the positive output 
institution. became more pedagogical effort rep- 
resent the relation between teaching and the product that 
teaching. Though centered one department learning, 
this essay bit which the entire fraternity any institu- 
tion can feel share interest, for primarily not the life 
and the success one subject only. Just philosophy has 
tender and eternal relations all experience and all forms 
science, can whole university—in far faithfully 
representing that experience and that science—share the 
warmth and enthusiasm which certain facts will warrant. 

The new facts here put record were gathered also with 
the hope stimulating others qualified this respect pre- 
serve similar historical material pertaining the work other 
institutions. The influences teaching are subtle that 
need all possible access the traceable facts order follow 
out carefully the quality and the extent those influences. 
There have been number interesting observations upon 
recent changes university life and thought this country, 
but nothing, knowledge, which deals with the concrete 
history, such was contemplated the inquiry leading this 
record. 

This record those teachers philosophical subjects who 
have received training Yale University would lose much 
its true meaning stood alone. There historical back- 
ground, with strong illumination and power, which cannot 
omitted. record thus must become story into which are 
woven the unbroken threads the centuries. 
three general propositions which may made, and fair 
hope render them clear and valid the course the presenta- 
tion the varied material thus First, philosophy 
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indigenous the Yale spirit, and has never been imported 
Second, Yale’s recognition the practical value philosophy 
attested the fact that the first distinct and separate founda- 
tion philosophical pursuit Yale came from the common 
sense tiller the soil; Third, the democracy Yale, her 
services the nation, and the glory her motherhood col- 
leges are chiefly due her promotion the philosophical 
spirit within her walls, and the community men among 
whom her various influences have been felt. may thus 
catch glimpses how her share the great outburst life 
the nation larger than her equipment would imply. 

There has been much platonicand truly didactic spirit 
the historical background which have affirmed would aid 
making clear some extent the three propositions, and espe- 
cially give meaning the facts the recent 
ing the historical threads philosophy teaching Yale Uni- 
versity, can mark off three stages which possess externally 
great differences. The first period extends from 1714 1846, 
being 132 years; the second, from 1846 1886, being 
and the third, from 1886 the present time, being years.* 
There mystical signification the number years these 
epochs, though the second and the third seem approx- 
imately one third their predecessors, respectively. might 
dream about the dialectical trilogy here displayed, but would 
not any nearer the spirit which discloses itself review 
those years. 

The esoteric history philosophy primitive Yale begins 
with that strong combination common sense 
revealed the union Locke’s famous Essay and the mind 
Jonathan Edwards. The exoteric history begins with Dum- 
mer and Bishop Berkeley. The situation was thus: copy 
Locke’s Essay Human Understanding, first edition, 
reached the college 1714, being the gift Governor Yale 
himself. Jonathan Edwards, student during the next few 
years, found himself reading this essay, and working out those 
logical schemes which became historic influences throughout 
the century. youth sketched those outlines his doctrine 
the will, which were the key later theological strife. 


This account was written 1900. 
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The interesting fact Edwards’ early career that reached, 
the outcome his own thinking, the basis Locke’s 
principles, the idealism which Berkeley developed, though 
ignorance the work the latter. Edwards became pastor 
Northampton, and not teacher; but taught philosophy 
under the guise theology. not easy imagine what 
might have been the later history American thought had 
instead become academician. 

1733 the good bishop fostered this philosophical beginning 
sending nearly one thousand books the college—the largest 
and best donation books which had entered within the bor- 
ders New England. this group philosophical texts were 
many, and they supplied the needs teachers and students for 
many years. Thus one can hardly speak time when phil- 
osophy was foreign the spirit and activity the students and 
teachers the early college. Plato, Cartesius, Locke and 
Newton gave them philosophy, psychology and cosmology 
without measure, and enabled them look beyond the limita- 
tions the familiar controversies between the theologians 
the one hand, and the deists and free-thinkers the other. 

The spirit the college the beginning this story 


well expressed Cotton Mather, who wrote, the 28th 


June, 1716: are some unwise things done, about 
which must watch for opportunities bear public testi- 
monies: one employing much time upon 
our colleges, vile piece paganism.” This idealistic pagan- 
ism” carried the day, however, may well seen Presi- 
dent Clapp’s book Ethics, which appeared 1765. 

About 1740 all New England was plunged into season 
religious debate and ferment. Jonathan Edwards did more than 
his share the task. did not hesitate enter into the 
acutest examination the current psychology and metaphysics, 
and was fine exhibition thoroughly good manhood that 
made his determination make philosophy the final court 
appeal matters religion and practical life. The Yale 
class-rooms rejected these good offices his reflection for eight 
years after the appearance the famous book The Will. 
1762 was adopted text-book, and continued use 
number years. The steady trend philosophical instruction, 
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however, more clearly and easily seen such facts these: 
Locke’s Essay was text-book for instruction for more than 
replaced 1825 Dugald Stewart’s Elements Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

The half-century spanned the presidencies the elder 
Dwight and Day, 1795-1846, was marked some interesting 
changes and extensions. The elder Dwight was forceful and 
adaptive teacher. Into his class-room discussions admitted 
the political principles that came floating from the French 
Revolution and all that lay behind it. The seniors those 


times were stirred, while the president maintained defense 


and sound philosophy. 

This account Yale’s early philosophical record would 
incomplete without statement the changes which appeared 
the methods teaching these subjects. These pedagogical 
changes are instructive, tending, they do, open our minds 
see the oneness spirit which can appear almost all 
possible forms. to-day know full well the three typical 
methods instruction which have been namely, the 
recitation, the lecture, and the seminary with its paper and 
informal discussion. to-day also know the specialization 
which marks the manning the several departments any 
special group academic studies. can the more fully 
appreciate these aspects our modern means for making edu- 
cated men the following strong contrast. therefore ask 
you carry your mind the familiar features our modern 


methods getting scientific and philosophical truths before 
university students, while reading the following accounts 

1748 the first-year students the college were required 
study tongues and logic”; the fourth year, meta- 
physics and ethics.” President Stiles’s diary records Novem- 
ber 8th, 1779, the list books recited the several classes 
[his] accession the presidency” 177 Among others 
there are mentioned, Sophomore class Logic. Junior 
class :—Martin’s Philosophic Grammar and Philosophy, vols. 
Senior class:—Locke, ‘Human Understanding,’ Wollaston, 
‘Religion Nature and President Clapp’s 
(Edwards The Will had been discontinued. 
year later records his duties just after the death the 
professor divinity follows: business the profes- 
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sorship divinity devolves upon me, and besides history 
lecture, weekly give public dissertation astronomical sub- 
jects, beside private chamber lecture theology every 
Saturday afternoon. And besides these, attend, every day, 
the recitations the Senior and Junior classes Philosophy, 
offices three professors and the presidency the same time.” 

The simplicity English philosophy, found Locke, 
was succeeded the more marked common sense” the 
Scottish thinking during the second quarter this century. 
The writings Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown the 
and moral powers replaced Locke’s text-books 
1825. This period was also marked renewal the old 
theological strifes, and the Yale spirit struggled again defend 
rational consequences. also interesting notice that Presi- 
dent Noah Porter, the class 1831, received his training 
during these years intensified Scottish influences. The work 
this man has been the most effective influence fixing 
not only the philosophical standpoint the college 
versity department, but also the philosophical temper most 
the academically trained men and women this country for the 
whole generation past. 

With the full academical activity Noah Porter our story 
reaches the second the three periods into which the two cen- 
turies were divided namely, from 1846 1886. This period 
marked not solely the activity the one man, but rather 
the institutional fact which put philosophy upon sure foun- 
dation and gave corporate stamp. Hitherto instruction 
metaphysics and ethics had been partial function the head 
official the college. 1846 there came specialization 
function, and nobler figure can stand the beginning 
institution’s philosophical career than the genial and scholarly 
Noah Porter. 

fact which had such great value. this time the college 
accepted, farmer’s gift, the sum five thousand dollars 
devoted the maintenance philosophical instruction 
through the establishment chair metaphysics. Yale’s 
democracy was hereby pledged anew, and the world witnessed 
again the close relation between reason and the sons toil. 
The practical necessities life are often the most convincing, 
and one sees here how the making professorship has formed 
and sealed the division academic pursuits. This bequest 
became available its terms 1847. 1846 Noah Porter 
was inducted professor mental and moral philosophy, 
the foundation given Sheldon Clark, and. became the first 
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Yale professor bearing that title. The wealthy Oxford farmer 
thus builded more wisely than knew, for have the first 
half Yale’s graduate instruction well before the lifé history 
this one here again can clearly see the indigenous 
character Yale’s philosophical spirit. With the appointment 
Professor Porter, the president’s duty instructing philoso- 
phy and attending disputations fell away when Woolsey was in- 
ducted 1846. has remained the president’s status ever 
since, excepting the fifteen years Porter’s own presidency, 
when the officer and the teacher again became one person. 

The year 1847 has even greater importance the historical 
background are considering. Clark’s bequest became avail- 
able January. During the same year department for inde- 
pendent graduate instruction,” character, 
was first organized. Such teaching had, indeed, been under- 
taken several science professors response the request 
the bachelors who remained residence the college pur- 
sue such work could offered. The formal organization 
became known the Department Philosophy and the Arts.” 
The ideals the first professors this department struggled 
with the incompetent training which many the science students 
had until the present Scientific School emerged. The first de- 
gree doctor philosophy, marking the completion definite 
requirements which had evolved the graduate instruction, 
was granted can conveniently omit the first four- 
teen years Porter’s work, and turn once the further 
changes which appeared during the second period. 

There are two distinct ways representing the work 
university the interest our present purpose. The first 
study home” conditions, which consists largely recount- 
ing the courses study which have been offered students. 
The second trace the work the men who have gone out, 
conserving their labors the type and spirit which were bred 
into them. Any record the output teachers—to put the 
problem this manner—though one should freely confess that 
not easy conceive philosophy being with the 
specific end training the future teacher—would inadequate 
without some mention the material that had been offered 
them.as students. Leaving out account for the present the 
pervasive and constant influences the teacher, the historian 
has his material arranged for him beforehand. The scope and 
bearing the labors department the higher education 
can most readily brought light the courses” sub- 
jects study which constitute the excuse for teacher and pupil 
coming together the class-room. academical and univer- 
sity training especially this material definite character. 
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Instruction, then, philosophical subjects was given during 
the twenty years following the first conferment the doctor’s 
degree Professor Porter. 1861-62 the announcement 
this work the catalogue read, Psychology, Logic and His- 
tory Philosophy.” description the aim the method 
pursued was given. Indeed, there was hint that these 
subjects comprised more than one course. This general pro- 
vision for graduate instruction continued until 1870-71. 
1868 The Human Intellect, once treatise and manual 
psychology and philosophy, was allowed make its tardy 
appearance. there were brought together the fruits 
nearly quarter century’s industry, which struggled ad- 
here most rigidly the methods true science.” There 
something pathetic the author’s confession that the book pre- 
sented results his solitary and almost unaided studies.” 
But the skill, industry and patience had not been misspent. 
This book, with its abridgment, was greater service the 
American student the succeeding generation than any other 
work which has been written during this century. text- 
books they found their way into colleges, and even into private 
high schools. 

Professor Porter was inaugurated president the college 
1871, and the catalogue stated that the student might pur- 
sue the three above-named subjects under the direction the 
president.” The following year the president announced the 
graduate subjects instruction psychology and philosophy, 
the history philosophy and ethics,” making change 
this schedule until period thirteen years. These 
four topics study were set off 1877-78 under 
the several groups courses the graduate department 
philosophy and the arts. method announcement has 
continued, with slight variations, the present time, and may 
regarded, part least, indicating the conviction the 
Yale authorities the rank philosophy should occupy the 
mature training the ideally and truly educated mind. 

Before completing the presentation academic causes” 
during the second period, let pause recount the effects” 
which had appeared among those trained bachelors under 
the earlier the foregoing conditions. The first class have 
college president chosen from its members was that 1706, 
when Jonathan Dickinson became president the College 
New Jersey. From this time 1881 Yale’s representation 
presidential and philosophical chairs numbers seventy-five. 
Forty-seven these were presidents, who should mentioned 
this connection owing the usual, but not absolutely uni- 
versal, custom for the president teach the subjects are 
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considering. The class 1816 supplied four the forty- 
seven presidents. Twenty-five bachelors have 
sors mental and moral philosophy one form and another 
which these subjects are academically represented. The 
first class honored with such distinction was that 
1794, when Andrew Yates became professor moral philoso- 
phy and logic Union College. this there 
should added two national Commissioners Education, Dr. 
Barnard (B.A., 1830) and Dr. Harris (B.A., 1858), 
whose combined services Washington have extended over 
fifteen out the thirty-three years which have passed since 
the National Bureau Education was established. Dr. Barn- 
ard’s great service education—he was also president two 
colleges—is still seen his Journal Education, which re- 
mains the unexcelled encyclopedia education. Dr. Harris 
has also achieved much for philosophical developments through 
the Journal Speculative Philosophy, which has edited, and 
through his psychological work connection with education. 

The year 1881-82 marked great gain 
calequipment. Professor George Trumbull Ladd was appointed 
the second professor mental and moral philosophy” 
both the academic and graduate departments. From 1881-82 
four years, the graduate instruction announced 
the president 1872-73 psychology, philosophy, the 
history philosophy and ethics,” was continued under the 
president and Professor Ladd, without any indication the 
division labor between them, speak, and with defini- 
tion the scope the instruction, far the catalogue rec- 
ords reveal. interesting and promising feature was added 
the academical work philosophy when elec- 
tives this subject were, for the first time, offered the 
seniors. The courses were philosophy, ethics,” 
given the president, and physiological psychology and 
history philosophy,” given Professor Ladd, two 
hours week each course during the entire year, and ‘‘in 
logic” Assistant Professor Tarbell, one hour one half year. 
This feature has continued down the present time, until the 
undergraduate work well nigh extensive the graduate. 
Our present purposes not require further notice the 
rapid changes introduced into the academic work.* 


(Concluded next month.) 


changes the plan undergraduate instruction philosophy Yale which have been 
made since the projection this record are many and extensive, but their recency does not permit 
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ESSENTIAL FACTOR AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


EDWIN L. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


history education our country must take account 
the evening-school work for the busy worker. his- 
tory evening-school work can omit from its pages the story 
the educational work the Young Men’s Christian Association 
—the only thoroughly systematic, organized scheme general 
education open evenings the young men the country. 

Beginning quietly, feeling its way, taking each step carefully, 
adding each plan practically—the pioneer most cities the 
country—this movement has come recognized great 
factor the true development the masses young men who 
never hope see the inside college technical school. 

often matter astonishment those who have not been 
touch with this movement learn that these associations are 
organized 1,400 cities, towns and colleges our 
that 783 these cities and towns have 632 libraries, with 
482,950 volumes, 763 reading rooms open young men, and 
containing every good and valuable periodical—general, scien- 
tific, literary, humorous and religious—published this country 
and Europe; and above all that 325 these last year con- 
ducted 1,982 evening classes all the leading subjects prac- 
tical value, which were attended over 26,000 young men, 
with courses carefully planned meet the practical needs the 
students. 

The direction these plans and the development the system 
have been the hands practical, educated men who have 
considered the subject from both standpoints—that the edu- 


cator trained methods, and that the mechanic business 
man fully acquainted with the needs young men and the 
requirements active business life. 

there place for the work the Church the higher 
education the country, there is, manifold greater degree, 
place for its effort the practical training the ninety-eight 
every hundred who never see the inside college. The 
lack training the great mass young men and women who 
crowd our cities, eager for work any kind, apparent even 
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the most careless. fault their own most cases, 
they have had opportunity for education, beyond the rudi- 
ments, that will any way fit them for any real work life. 
these young men are trained must recognize 
several conditions: The opportunity must given for study 
night, during their leisure; they must have classes apart from 
boys and children, for men will not mingle with boys study 
they prefer pay for what they get rather than take free edu- 
cation; the instruction must such recognize self-develop- 
the fundamental principle, and practical application 
increased earning power the necessary accompaniment. 


MANUAL TRAINING, HARTFORD, CONN. 


These thousands young men are not much interested 
culture wages; not much breadth strength. 
Again has been found that the only really successful night 
work accompanied social life that will attract and lighten 
the burden too much work. 

other organization this country well adapted the 
Young Men’s Christian Association meet these conditions and 
offer successful education night, for its definite purpose 
supply the social, physical, intellectual and religious needs 
young buildings and equipment are adapted with the 
greatest care these varied purposes and these special con- 
ditions. 


| 


thus intimated, the educational department this organ- 
ization dealing with special conditions time, men, 
facilities and purposes, and cannot therefore follow any other 
institution class institutions. Its plans are based an. 
intelligent study local conditions well 
methods and its scope studies are the result careful exam- 
the local the strength this organiza- 
tion—the prominence the individual association and the 
closeness the state and international bonds. city 
town, while primarily organizing educational features for its own 
people, has the advantage the wider view and careful super- 
vision its state and international committees—none them 
bound any preconceived notions the best methods,” and 
all determined reach one end—the best training the great 
company young men who cannot have the advantage 
higher education preparation for their daily occupation. 

Without having formulated such statement principles, yet 
with fairly defined ideas, few associations began this work 
nearly forty years ago. 1866 four associations were reported 
doing educational class work. Each year were added new 
classes and new associations until 1893, when 250 associations 
were doing more less creditable work. that time, 
clearly was the need defined, that international secretary was 
appointed cultivate and direct. there are 325 asso- 
ciations, conducting from classes each. The number 
students these classes varies from 1,100; the larger cities 
enrolling from 800 1,100 each, while large number even 
the smaller cities enroll many 500 men. 

The association has been the pioneer evening school edu- 
cational work. first free-hand drawing American even- 
ing schools, far can learned, was started the Young 
Men’s Christian Associatian. This led the introduction 


industrial, mechanical and architectural drawing, the public and 


other private schools following the example. few cities 
the association has been the forerunner manual training. 
has been stated the Boards Education two such cities 
least, that had not been for the work the association these 
directions manual training could not have been introduced into 
their public industry and manufacture have devel- 
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oped and specialized, educational matters have kept pace. What 
needed to-day not more men, but better trained men. 
meet this need the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
carefully planned its work from year year. Originally looked 
grounded department. Successful and conservative business 
men, looking into its methods, have been impressed with its 
practical character that they have given large sums money 
for its development and endowment. one city, $50,000 for 


Te. 


ADVANCED DRAWING—BOSTON, MASS. 


endowment was another, similar amount for equip- 
ment; others, greater less amounts for enlarged buildings 
and many others, amounts for equipment and current expenses. 
These have been given not much from the sense the relig- 
ious element, from confidence the educational value the 
work represented. 

Not the least important factor this education the character 
the students. From the beginning, the effort has been made 
reach those who most needed additional training—those who 


were compelled leave school early day before finding 
their bent, who, having found it, were unable follow it. 
examination the records the classes shows that to-day, 
the nearly thirty thousand men enrolled, nine per cent are 
students, twenty-four per cent clerks, twenty per cent office 
men, twenty-four per cent mechanics and twenty-three per cent 
general tradesmen. will thus noted that forty-seven per 
cent the members these classes come from the ranks the 
trades; from factory and shop, from the class upon whom the 
country much dependent for its commercial standing the 
world well its safety government. this the associa- 
tion has recognized its great opportunity and improving 
with care and thoughtfulness. 

The studies offered these young men include the elementary 
branches, emphasis being placed commercial subjects, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, business correspondence and English 
drawing all its departments, particularly the mechanical.; 
practical applications elementary woodwork, pattern-making, 
iron work, etc.; science applied industry—chemistry, 
physics, etc.; languages, largely the leading modern his- 
tory, political and social economy, with view the study 
present conditions and principles government. Most 
cities applicable their leading industries— 
wood carving, carriage draughting, watch-case carving, textile 
design, etc. addition are some the more especially culture 
studies—music, literature, etc.,—as well lecture courses and 
practical talks, the training the literary and debating socie- 
ties, congress, educational clubs, and similar organizations, all 
them stimulating the intellectual development young 
men. the various classes forty-nine per cent the students 
are commercial two per cent seventeen 
per cent industrial; seven per cent scientific; fifteen per 
cent language, and ten per cent miscellaneous. The 
steadily increasing number industrial and scientific studies 
shows the drift the day, especially the associations are be- 
ing better equipped for this instruction. 

accordance with the purpose make work practical, the 
study has been along lines rather than courses.” 


Young men enter for mechanical drawing, chemistry, English, 
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etc., rather than commercial, scientific industrial courses. 
some the large cities—Chicago, New York and others—such 
courses are offered, and day classes well night are con- 
ducted with success. The aim constantly regarded—to give 
the young man the special training needs for his daily work 
but most cities the work good that young men looking 
higher education come here for their foundations. The fees 
are limited order assist the young men much possi- 
ble, ranging from one ten dollars for each class per season. 


COMMERCIAL WORK—WEST SIDE BRANCH, NEW YORK. 


This work not haphazard, but under the immediate direc- 
tion carefully chosen Educational the lead- 
ing cities there trained educational director, whose time 
given the arrangement the plans and whose work 
systematic that any superintendent public schools. 
assist this development, and assure the very best work, the 
interest large number specialists has been enlisted for 
the supervision these special subjects. These International 


Examiners” are men well known throughout the country, whose 


“ay 
i} 


word recognized authority. have prepared suggested 
standard courses, each his speciality, the basis the 
work the local classes, leaving each make such ad- 

ditions changes will best adapt the work its own needs. 

Annually there international examinations, based 

the work outlined but modified for local needs. All papers re- 

ceiving proper marks the local teachers are submitted the 

international examiner for revision. Certificates are issued 

those successfully passing the examination, showing the result 

the young men’s work. Last year one thousand four hun- 

dred and ninety-eight these certificates were won. will 

seen that this system gives stability and character the work 

that adds its value, and assures the young man that will 

receive the needed training, and his employer that the 

right quality. 

The limited amount time the command the men one 
the difficulties the work. The classes usually are con- 
ducted for six seven months the year, from one four 
nights each week, two evenings being the average, and the 
recitations are from one two hours long. The earnestness 
the students and their willingness continue their work help 
much overcome this difficulty. The equipment, too, the 
Association simple and direct, and while thus far 
limited, yet constantly improving, and always along lines 
practical utility. 

Briefly stated then, the educational work the Young Men’s 
Christian Association practical school for young men, meet- 
ing the local needs, but united the strong bonds state and 
international organization, one great movement 
throughout the country—studying, other organization 
studying, the condition and requirements young men. 

The result this work seen the steady growth num- 
bers and quality; the higher recognition educators; 
the fact that to-day one hundred and eight colleges and other 
educational institutions accept certificates upon the 
same basis those other schools; the respect won from 
employers, who now look these associations for men especially 
trained, and, above all, the increasing confidence the 
young men themselves, who recognize the educational value 
what offered them. 

more striking evidence the character the work can 
found than the exhibits which are held every other year 
connection with the International Conventions the organiza- 
tion. Grand Rapids 1899 was held one the most re- 
markable educational exhibits our day. Ninety-one associa- 
tions were represented, and the display room one hun- 
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dred two hundred and sixty feet size. The extent and 
high character the work shown, especially drawing the 
regular classes and sloyd the juniors, was constant sur- 
prise, even those most familiar with the work, and attracted 
wide attention. The Board Judges included three the most 
prominent educators our country, who, after careful examina- 
tion, commended the solid growth, the logical dev elopment and 
the splendid work done this department. 

Boston June, connection with the Jubilee 
Y.M.C. Convention, there will the most extensive ex- 
hibit evening-school work ever shown, which will undoubtedly 
mark epoch the development practical education. The 
great Mechanics Building will filled with the work eager 
and earnest young men, and will show what can done under 
intelligent direction. 

not necessary speak possibilities. They grow greater 
with each year and with each new phase American industrial 
and commercial life. seems lie within the province these 
associations solve many the problems our national life, 
dependent only upon the thoroughness and extent the equip- 
ment which men thought and means are providing. The 
young men themselves will pay much larger proportion the 
cost this education than usually found among the young 
men who attend our colleges and technical institutions. 
their needs not appeal, therefore, the generosity thoughtful 
men anxious develop the country’s strength and usefulness 


SPRING. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS SCHUMACHER, ONEONTA, N. Y. 
Once the winds were sighing, 
Woods and fields replying 
Sunbeams came— 
Hearts flame— 
And whispered things 
That water sings, 
But who shall name! 
Blossoms hushed and listened, 
Eyes saw out and glistened. 
And they heard 
Every word, 
And lived true, 
And would you, 
you had heard. 
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LESSONS FROM BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


BESSIE PUTNAM, HARMONSBURG, PA. 


Men and women 
Who set palpitating with the thrill 
something loftier than yet have dreamed 
Are God’s sublimest 


poet has more forcibly, succinctly and clearly sum- 

marized the highest ideal the true teacher than Blanche 
Fearing the above the world she will remem- 
bered lawyer, poet and woman; yet whichever phase 
her character analyzed, the power teacher and leader 
becomes paramount, though ofttimes the extreme earnestness 
with which she entered into her work rendered her seemingly 
oblivious her position. Her eloquence the bar when the 
cause helpless prisoner was stake has, numerous occa- 
sions, caused judges well jurors marvel; the vivid 
descriptions, rich imagery, practical philosophy tender 
pathos her literature have charmed the ablest critics; while 
the gentle persuasiveness and utter unselfishness her own per- 
sonality have endeared her all whose privilege was know 
Miss Fearing personally. Yet all these levers, diverse though 
they form, material and method application, converge 
common center—the upraising humanity. 

The noble soul called but short time ago from our midst well 
knew the hardships this and though struggling against 
circumstances which have baffled strong men, courage never 
failed Not one woman ten thousand would accomplish 
what she has done,” said the president her mater, ere 
her career was scarce begun; and the Chicago Legal News 
accords her the rare distinction being some respects the 
most remarkable woman lawyer America, not the world. 

When her mates were still engrossed the domestic duties 
the doll nursery, poems from the pen Blanche Fearing were 
finding their way into such publications the Boston 
cript, the extreme youth the writer being unsuspected. Her 
first book, The Sleeping World and Other Poems, called forth 
the highest commendation from Whittier, Stedman, Joaquin 
Miller, and other masters the art. The beauty expression, 
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rich imagery, range thought, variety style and lofty pur- 
pose are illustrated the following 

The first selection from Claude and Eloise, tender little 
love story with the Tennysonian cadence. 


Human pride and human anger, are bitter foes 
can blight our joys seraphic, the north wind blights the 
flowers.”’ 


Here the keynote her own life clearly sounded 


heart has its full-measured woe 
other heart can fully know 

And yet methinks would less 
more true hearts would but declare, 
grieve for you; oh, let share 
Oh, let have more human faith, 
More sympathy brain and 

talk faith that’s deep and broad 
God the Father; shall find 
broader faith human kind 

Will give stronger faith 


Experience gained from legal practice interwoven the 
volume which appeared few years later, the City the 
Lake. This tale, two books, the second certain sense 
sequel the first, touching appeal for revolution our 
social and the pure motives the author, well the 
fitting manner which her appeal made, elicited some hearty 
words approval from prominent persons, including such 
champion reform Frances Willard. Aside from the inter- 
est which centers her characters those the drama 
real life, there scarce page devoid passages worthy 
enshrined among our memory gems. 

easy ’tis glad the heart man! 
For, like golden sunbeam through the dark, 
One smile can make life sweet and livable.’’ 


this true mature life (and who will question it?), how 
infinitely greater the power smile, kind word, upon 
the friendless waif! 
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Again the lofty mission the teacher set forth 


Oh, then, teach 
All capable bearing the bright arms 
reason, fearless, independent 
you would lead men surely angelward 
Teach them think—not what think, but how.’’ 


While this volume reflects professional experience, her first 
novel, Roberta, appears direct application court-room ma- 
chinery. The heroine made suffer the injustice too often 
meted out, and the pathos attending some these scenes before 
the bar which the world calls justice that real life rather 
than fiction. illustration Miss Fearing’s astute delinea- 
tion character found her analysis laughter, practical 
application which may not come amiss schoolroom work. 


There truer exponent the human soul than laughter. 
you area student human character, and have 
practiced ear, you will recognize the cringing laugh, the frank, 
hearty laugh, the sensual laugh, the sweet, calm laugh, the 
sorrow-laden laugh, the laughter that spirts from the careless, 
thoughtless soul, that murmurs from the calm, deep soul, that 
snaps and crackles from the selfish, unfeeling soul, that gasps 
and grunts from the soul that indifferent, phlegmatic. Weak- 
ness strength, love hate, cowardice courage, joy sor- 
row, whatever the soul, will impregnate its laughter. Let 
hear man laugh, and will tell you what sort man 
is, not detail, but general plan construction, and gen- 
eral quality fiber. will give you round metaphysical 
numbers, his heighth and depth and breadth. will carry away 
spray human laughter memory, you might carry 
vial water from some bubbling mineral spring, and analyze 
it, and tell you from what sort soul flowed.” 


The Island Lily, the Isles Shoals, the first 
the Sunset how significant now becomes the 
name !—is her last published volume, though among the MSS. 
finished shortly before her death companion, Mildred, 
which will soon given the world. The touching little tale, 
the bright pictures child-life the sunny beach, the ocean 
storm, call forth the varied powers her facile pen. The 
closing lines give insight into the beauty expression and 
depth feeling which are fully sustained throughout the 


poem 
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Ere the sun went down 
Out the harbor silently 
Glided little boat. tender glow 
Was its shining sails, and fell gleams 
mystic glory the snow-white locks 
the old man and woman that bore 
Out the shimmering sea. The wind was hushed, 
And white innumerable angels flocked 
About them the waves, attending them 
Into the sunset glory, but men saw 
Only trail mist across the 


Genius without amiability was her dearly-bought attribute 
—one dwarfed the sphere usefulness. Her whole aim 
life was make the most and her fellowmen. 
Schoolmates lovingly bear witness her generosity, recount 
how she was always ready give her time, whatsoe’er she 
had that would any way assist them. Gentle person, loyal 
friends, she was firm her convictions, and ever ready 
defend what seemed right. short, her brief life was em- 
bodiment her 


Let our chiefest mission 
make ourselves the noblest that may 
And second, ennoble other 
Because the great Christ-passion redeem 
Burns our hearts; and life but half lived 
Unless feel that men have touched our robes, 
And virtue has gone out from us.’’ 


THE GUARDIAN CAPES. 


H. M. CHADWICK, MALDEN, MASS. 


the north’s rocky headland reaching out greet the tides, 
Round whose base the restive waters slink and swirl. 

the east long sands, sun-stricken, curve their solitary miles 
Through flash and foam,—through lurch and lunge wave. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EV. DR. HENRY FIELD, for half century the editor the 
New York city, and Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, whose pre-eminent abilities preacher, author and the 

friend humanity are recognized wherever the English language 
spoken, are now almost octogenarians. They were born the same 
day,—April 3d, one Stockbridge, Mass., amid the Berk- 
shire Hills, and the other Boston. How much these two noble men 
have done brighten and cheer the lives their fellowmen! Their 
pens have ever been busy and wielded the side right and justice 
and truth and good will men. They have filled their long and 
eventful lives the very brim with good honor 
And may our new century show worthy successors these great and 


good men. 


movement supply healthful vacation employment coun- 
teract the tendencies mischief which Satan finds idle 

hands do,’’ and the same time teach the children and 
youth our crowded metropolitan centers useful kinds handicraft, 
one the most interesting and hopeful movements modern edu- 
cational life. The problem what with the energy represented 
the vigorous young life the household when the studies and 
school activities, which have formed the outlet for that energy during 
the school term, are suddenly brought close the opening the 
long vacation one the serious problems many cultivated and 
well-environed home. infinitely more serious when there little 
home influence and intelligent parental responsibility guide 
and restrain the restless young life our congested business and 
manufacturing centers. was happy thought use the public 
schoolhouses help solving this problem. The movement for 
vacation play-schools, where the children, assembling 
voluntary way, shall instructed various kinds handicraft, 
games and nature studies, has spread quite doubtless 
will become more and more popular. There are large possibilities 
child-culture addressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting (Congregational) 
recently, and was interestingly shown that this was movement 
promoting which the church and the school could hand hand. 
Where the experiment has been tried most helpful effects have resulted 


the homes and characters the boys and girls. 
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ISITORS the Pan-American Exposition (May Nov. 
will well repaid for their time and trouble the 
passing attractions the Fair, There are several important 
features which this Exposition will superior all former enter- 
prises like character. elaborate and beautiful electric lighting 
effects there has never been anything that could compare with this dis- 
play, simply because previous year has witnessed such mastery 
electrical laws this first year the twentieth century. The great 
feat harnessing Niagara Falls has been accomplished, and the more 
than 300,000 electric lamps and the magnificent electric tower, well 
all the machinery the Exposition, will run this giant cat- 
aract twenty miles away. The splendor the hydraulic 
tain effects, the impressive architecture the Albright Art Gallery 
and the Government and other buildings, the statuary plastic 
ornamentations, the color effects, and the magnificence the court 
settings will combine make object-lesson man’s greatness that 
will instructive the extreme. The Stadium will seat 12,000 
people, the Music Hall The leading bands the world have 
been engaged for free concerts. Buffalo has 400,000 people, 
ways, 225 miles asphalt streets, making paradise for bicyclists. 
The teachers Buffalo have arranged assist visiting teachers and 
other persons endorsed respectability see the city, the Exposition 
and Niagara Falls the best possible advantage. will also aid 
their friends find suitable lodgings and board. have been 
Buffalo study the educational features the Fair and the plans 
this Teachers Pan-Tourist Company, and can heartily commend 
both enterprises all our readers. See the advertisement the Pan- 
Tourist Company page xv. this number 


Association Catholic Colleges, the closing session 
their national conference, declared their position education, 

and protested against and well-defined effort 
certain quarters toward absolute State control education, thereby 
threatening and crippling all private educational effort, thus depriving 
large class the citizens the liberty maintaining schools 
which their religion shall made essential Then fol- 
lowed protest against unjust discriminations, illiberality 
vasion the rights The gist the matter the 
Association set straw man and knocked about most unmer- 
cifully, which was undoubtedly great relief the feelings. There 
was occasion for this ado about nothing.’’ 
schools, secular and denominational, have existed from time im- 
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memorial, and were never freer from molestation than they are 
to-day. very large proportion our wealthiest people patron- 
ize private schools rather than public schools; and they see 
attempt whatever cripple private schools. Neither the thou- 
sands denominational schools all over our country, excepting 
the Catholic, see any cause for alarm. The State places restric- 
tions whatever the rights conscience, not even when Christian 
Scientists let children and helpless people die for want medical 
treatment proved efficacious. The Catholic schools will not 
interfered with making religion essential element their private 
schools, but the State will resist all efforts make religion essential 
element public schools, account the great diversity religious 
opinions, including Mormonism, Christian Scientism, Anarchism, 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and the destructive and diabolical 
nature religious controversies. safest so. will the 
greatest liberty conscience all events, there aggressive 
look the protests referred which may have been wholly uninten- 
tional fact. The late protest Boston College against President 
Eliot’s standard admission—merely matter secular education— 
shows what might expected from the question religion public 


ARK TWAIN has not added his great reputation 

tacking, the columns the American Review, 
the Rev. Wm. Ament, distinguished missionary the 
American Board very easy tell men how they 
ought act. But well know how men are placed before 
tell them Dothis and not that. America tell 
man China how should act concrete cases? one thing 
deal with matter the abstract and quite another the peculiar 
circumstances which surround particular case. Dr. Ament had 
not collected money and cared for the widows and orphans under the 
charge the missionaries the latter would have starved. The Le- 
gationers owed their lives the heroic services Chinese Christians, 
Minister Conger gladly acknowledged. Should our missionaries 
repay this service turning their widows and orphans 
widows and orphans their dead friends, who had been murdered 
the Boxers, into the streets starve and outraged foreign 
soldiers? this the true way teach the heathen Chinese the pre- 
cepts religion? Dr. Ament had authority collect what did. 
Hung Chang and Minister Conger knew and approved what 
was doing. compulsion was used. body troops en- 
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forced his demands. But some one says innocent Chinese had join 
paying these indemnities. Perhaps so. But can that helped? 
not the innocent suffer for the guilty this How was 
our Civil Who pays the bills for bank defalcations, for 
incendiary fires, for the trials murderers? Are not the innocent 
and guiltless all the time, every land, paying for the misdeeds 
the wicked and guilty. impossible this world wholly sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats, and visit condemnation only the 
latter. Was not better that some innocent Chinese should pay 
small sums money than that all these other innocent Chinese 
should starve? Does count for nothing that all the aged mission- 
aries China endorse Dr. Ament’s They are the ground. 
They know the Chinese. Shall Mark Twain, from his easy chair, 
teach them morals and teach them duty? reminds the brave 
men who stayed home during the Civil War, and were full 
advice the soldiers the front how the latter should carry 
the war. But the voice the coward passed unheeded. 


THE VOICE—A 


ROBERT WILLIAMS, D.D., BALTIMORE, MD. 
ear seems retain its impressions longer than the eye. The 
hearing seems more enduring than the seeing. 

friend meets long-absent friend, and long they are 
silent there recognition, and they sit together, pass each other 
strangers. 

The eye has report make friendship acquaintanceship, 
for has lost its impressions the person and his identity not 
revealed. 

speaks, the light the darkness, and the voice brings the 
person and his name into consciousness, and the fact that they were 
once friends acquaintances once acknowledged. 

But some one will reply: The eye has not lost the impression 
the form and features had the friend twenty thirty years ago. 
The person, your friend acquaintance, has changed appearance, 
and for that reason not recognized. that person could have 
presented the same appearance did thirty years before, the eye, 
with the same quickness the ear, would have recognized the person. 

Socrates once said man, that may see 
may have meant, Speak, that may know knew you the past. 


felt that the man’s voice revealed the man better 
(Socrates’) eyes would do. 
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Mary, the grave our risen Lord the resurrection morn, sup- 
posed that she was addressing the gardener, until, familiar accents, 
pronounced the name, Mary. The voice revealed the person, and 
she cried out, Rabboni! 

But the voice does more than reveal the friend long absent. Socrates, 
the remark alluded above, likely meant, Speak that may 
know what kind man you are, that may know your character. 

Now, while may not always able know man’s character 
his voice, for capable many changes and imitations, yet 
may usually trusted revealer some the most prominent 
characteristics men. 

man walked into the studio Apelles one day whose presence 
was awe-inspiring. soon his voice was heard the spell was 
broken, and Apelles said him: Whilst thou wast silent thy 
solemn state and thy gold and purple ornaments betokened thee 
something great, but now that thou hast spoken, the meanest boy 
shop cannot choose but despise 

There subtle, indescribable element the voice that reveals the 
fact that its possessor may respected, trusted, feared. Its ordinary 
tones, apart from times peril, sorrow joy, awaken confidence 
and respect, distrust and timidity. 

Cultivation the voice will not eliminate that quality voice that 
reveals certain objectionable things character. This the voice 
retains, whether cultivated uncultivated. 

The only way have voice that will reveal beautiful, attractive 
character have character that beautiful and attractive, for the 
voice usually reveals what the man character. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD THE COURTS. 


Several recent events pertaining education foreign countries 
have universal interest. Among these are the court decisions 
the right the London School Board apply local taxes the sup- 
port their higher grade continuation schools day and evening. 
The case which been noticed already the columns 
TION was decided against the Board the lower court, and then 
carried that body the Court Appeals. This court has upheld 
the decision the lower court. The Board will undoubtedly now 
take the case into the House Lords; but, meanwhile, the point 
law has been settled against them. stated, however, that while 
the case litigation the Board will allowed continue its classes 
the old basis. 
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the decision the Appeal Court ultimately upheld, and there 
fresh legislation, school boards will not liberty pay out 
the rate school fund any sums for the expenses science and 
art teaching higher grade schools, adults evening continuation 
150,000 adults are now being taught evening 
schools, and expected that, rather than see this work brought 
end, the Government likely promise either special legislation, 
Minute Council within the prescribed period, before the end 
the Parliamentary session. 

The friends liberal policy education are extremely indignant 
over the matter, ally because their judgment part the 
general confusion into which public education has been brought the 
weak and vacillating policies the central administration. 


The Guardian, discussing the action the courts, 

School Boards the great cities, and more particularly 
the industrial centres the North country, have been driven the 
forces internal expansion and external demand seek supply 
obvious gap our system schools. this effort they have been 
egged the highest central authorities, which have over and over 
again praised the local initiative which has vigorously met crying 
local need. Suddenly change policy occurs headquarters; ad- 
ministrative difficulties every kind are thrown the way the 
work which has been flourishing for years; and finally, when the Law 
Courts declare that the two Departments have sanctioned more than 
the law admits, the officials appear have nothing better say than 
youso’!... 

Reform the Central Offices, reform the most thorough and 
unsparing kind, must unceasingly called for eryone who takes 
educational matters heart. More than this, however, needed. 
has long been evident that the Elementary Education Acts and the 
Technical Instruction Acts need supplementing strong Secondary 
Education Act. The Government deeply pledged carry through 
the task which attempted with much forcible feebleness 1896. 
There are many indications that even now does not take its pledges 
seriously. Rumour asserts that the Bill promised the King’s Speech 
only brought for second reading this session, and not 
introduced earnest before 1902. But the country can scarcely 
have forgotten that the Duke Devonshire brought Bill for this 
purpose 1900, with the assurance that should, after due discus- 
sion the interval, passed Thus does Administration 
which has educational convictions and educational faith trifle 
with matter which, men are agreed, the foremost ne- 
cessity for the maintenance our commerce and the progress 
population. And when last the Bill does arrive will need all the 
efforts the Liberal party ensure that its scope not confined 
restricting the activities School Boards and hindering the natural 
expansion popular 
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FRANCE: THE BILL FOR THE SUPPRESSION THE RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

France the bill for suppressing the religious associations has 
last come the front. The project was introduced the opening 
the French chambers the premier Waldeck-Rousseau, who, 
however, proposed that time give precedence the budget. 
This dragged along till February when the case the associations was 
opened. the height the debate the Count Mun, the eloquent 
champion Catholicism, made appeal for the liberty teach- 
ing and the right parents freedom choice the matter which 
won the applause even his opponents. was interrupted 
Bourgeois, who declared that the spirit the teaching brotherhoods 
was subversive liberty and fostered social hatreds and discords. 
The debate was prolonged flood amendments, more than 
hundred being offered parties. The socialists stood for 
the absolute suppression all the religious orders. The other ex- 
treme was represented amendment who 
proposed that unauthorized orders should have power form them- 
selves simple declaration, leaving Government the 
dissolve them were deemed necessary. amendment was 
rejected, and the law now stands unauthorized congregations, 
order continue their existence, must obtain legislative authority, 
that is, recognized law, the Chambers being obliged pro- 
nounce each congregation 

The debate still progress the Chamber Deputies, from 
whence the measure goes the Senate. 

From investigation into the present state the religious associa- 
tions (for men only), ordered the Chamber Deputies, appears 
that they number 3,216, with 30,136 members, increase twenty- 
three years fifteen per cent. Their properties are valued 1,071,- 
000,000 frs. ($214,200,000), which they pay into the treasury 
little less then five and half million francs ($1,050,000) annually, 
tax rate less than one half per cent. 

the total number members reported 532 are monks, 7,277 
missionaries, and 22,327 members religious 
associations devoted te: iching gigantic army extending all over 
France, but most numerous the richest and most populous regions. 
Paris not only the capital France, but the great religious metrop- 
olis also, and Paris and the great provincial cities which present 
the most determined opposition the continuance the present status. 


THE CAUSE THE RUSSIAN STUDENTS. 

The course the Russian authorities respect university stu- 
dents something which Americans cannot comprehend, and which 
they cannot think without deep indignation. 

The facts respecting the recent outbreaks, set forth current con- 
tinental papers, are follows. Kiev University, December last, 
meeting students was held denounce act dishonesty and 
immorality the part one their number. The university au- 
thorities chose regard the meeting breach discipline, and sen- 
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tenced five the offenders imprisonment penitentiary cells, and 
reprimanded others. The students naturally protested against this 
new punishment the cells, but instead listening their com- 
plaints the rector called for soldiers coerce them, and the univer- 
sity courtyard was converted into military camp. result 
affair one hundred and eighty-three students were sentenced with- 
out trial compulsory military service the Russian army for one, 
two and three years respectively. this number about twenty are 
said have refused take the special military oath required them 
and they have been sent Siberia. 

The students were not cowed these extreme measures, appears 
from manifesto issued the Council the Federated Students’ 
Organization Kiev. are threatened,’’ says the document, 
cruel punishment means the with unprece- 
dented and illegality which startle the whole world. 
Yes; not doubt that justice and legality are mere empty sound 
our fatherland. But cannot submit that evil measure. 
shall stand one man, and the great movement will show the Gov- 
ernment that the united students Russia are not ignored.’’ 

The recent demonstrations students Riga, Dorpat, Moscow 
and St. Petersburg attest the sincerity this declaration. Mos- 
cow, the report runs, number students were allowed Feb- 
ruary enter one the university halls hold meeting, but 
soon they were inside the gates were shut keep out the rest, who 
crowding before the entrance were intimidated detachment 
cossacks armed with whips, who made sham charge upon 
the students. The next day the local mixed orga- 
nized under temporary rules began its sittings, and are said have 
issued indictments against some three hundred undergraduates. 

The grand demonstration students St. Petersburg came off 
the 18th March announced, but the authorities forewarned had 
massed such force mounted police, soldiers that 
tumultuous disorders were prevented. Nevertheless numerous arrests 
students followed, among them several young women, evidently 
higher rank than the average student. The manifestation had been 
organized account the death one the students confined 
the fortress St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The present policy the Government, adopted originally against the 
protests Von Witte, the able minister finance, “and also, re- 
ported, against the advice the ministers justice and war, 
enforce military discipline the universities. The attempt main- 
tain higher culture and liberal education under discipline the 
scourge, the penitentiary, forced military service and hard labor the 
Siberian mines revolting all modern thought. has provoked 
indignation wherever liberty word meaning. From France 
has sounded audible note protest, over forty professors the 
French universities having signed letter addressed the professors 
Russian universities condemning military interference with university 
discipline. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers EDUCATION will send, post-paid 
receipt the price, any book reviewed these columns, 

Treatise Human Life and Its Forces. Lewis Ran- 
som Fiske, LL.D. This not strictly speaking text-book, but book for the 
general reader. treats man psychologically, physiologically and socio- 
logically. The faculties the mind are presented, their functions unfolded and 
the methods their training stated. the mind acts through the body the 
physical structure studied, and the individual closely associated with and 
related other individuals these social relations are investigated. The treat- 
ment the theme stimulating and suggestive. The student this volume 
will gain new insight into his own destiny and feel more profoundly the dig- 
nity and significance living. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 


$1.25. 


Moulton, M.A., not abridgment the author’s larger 
book, although there much matter that common both. The book free 
from technicalities, and addressed the general student who wishes clear 
and simple statement the literary value the Bible and guide taking 
its study from the literary standpoint. There new interest this kind 
study and the author past-master this field. done the world ser- 
vice putting such readable guide into the hands those who would more 
truly appreciate the beauty and power the Hebrew scriptures. think that 
perusal this book would take away the objections many who now oppose 
the study the Bible the Heath Co. Price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Mary Davis and Chas. 
Deane, Ph.D. This book makes very large and very wise use pictures. Part 
deals with that which most interests the child, viz., the life about him plants 
and animals and their various relations ‘to himself and other people; also the 
various industries which people are engaged, especially this affected 
the changing seasons the year. Part II. presents the physical features the 
home part III. the political divisions are taken up, and thus easy 
stages the pupil given interest and practical knowledge the world 
itis. There not page without picture, and all the pictures are excellent, 
alike the conception the artist and the execution his idea. Each pic- 
ture teaches something while arrests and holds the child’s attention. This 
happy thought, and used full advantage this volume. The maps, 
both relief and political, are first-class. believe that this geography deserves 
and will receive warm welcome from both teachers and pupils. New York: 
The Potter Putnam Company. Price, cents. 


ALICE OLD VINCENNES, Maurice Thompson, delightful story 
rugged frontier life Revolutionary days. The scene laid the banks 
the Wabash Indiana. are introduced the rough frontiersmen; French, 
Creoles, Americans and Indians. time bloodshed and cruelty. The 
settlement the hands the French, then the Americans, then captured 
the English and finally won, after severe fighting, and seventy 
indomitable Americans under Col. Geo. Clark. The heroine, Alice Roussillon 
(who really Alice Tarleton Virginia), beautiful type American maiden- 
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hood; pure, sweet and fair look upon; brave lioness and true steel. 
She lovely character, admirably sketched. Other strong interesting 
characters are Lieutenant Beverley (who finally wins Alice), Father Beret (the 
gentle, brave old French priest), Governor Hamilton, Gaspard Roussillon, 
Oncle Jazon (the queer old scout and dead shot), Long Hair (an Indian 
immense strength), René Ronville and Jean the little hunchback. Many 
the descriptions are very fine and the study character brilliant and search- 
ing. The interest sustained the last. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 
Co. Price, $1.50. 


THE HEART THE ANCIENT Woop. Charles Roberts. The 
multiplicity novels, good, bad and indifferent, flooding the modern market, 
makes the selection books somewhat difficult. the many volumes 
passing through our hands for review rarely feel strongly impelled carry 
home book for permanent possession. But this tale Professor 
strikes gem the first water, upon which shall love gaze, over and 
over again, for pleasure and edification. Asa piece fine work the creative 
imagination believe that stands unique and pre-eminent. Miranda,” the 
heroine, sweet child nature, growing the heart the ancient wood 
with only her strong, brainy mother and the wild beasts for companions. From 
the one she receives sort true, native refinement and culture; over the others 
she exercises marvellous control, subduing the wildest animals look ora 
word, and coming into intimate knowledge their natures and into friendly 
relation daily intercourse with them that grows them and hera 
source deep delight and increasing fascination. first experience the 
feeling human passion, and her gradual but reluctant yielding herself the 
influences that would take her from her beloved forests back civilization and 
her own human kind, and the dramatic climax when save her lover she 
obliged shoot her most intimate and beloved Kroof,” huge she-bear who 
had been her playmate and protector almost from babyhood, are set forth with 
true artistic touch. One loves nature more deeply and truly for reading this 
book. For though art blends with nature the scenes described, and mys- 
terious spell steals over the reader, emanating from the personality Miranda,” 
that her character reminds one Schiller’s Undine,” half woman, half 
sprite, yet the predominant note reality and certain natural truth and sim- 
plicity. The odor and the flavor the story are sweet and healthful. Professor 
Roberts has done good work before but never better than here. His his 
own, and becoming master-workman whom Canada, the United States 
and America may well proud. Boston: Silver, Burdett Company. Price, 
$1.25. 


PERIODICALS. 


The May will open with the first installment Audrey, Miss Mary John- 
ston’s new romance. Like Prisoners Hope and Have and Hold Virginian 
story, but laid the eighteenth instead the seventeenth century. Among the many 
pleasing features The Century for May there picturesque sketch Hamlet Old 
shire, Anna Lee Harmsworth writes the Carnegie Libraries instruct- 
ive way the May number Captain Alfred Dreyfus tells his own story his 


arrest, degradation and transportation Devil’s Island inthe May McClure’s 


negative side Modern Athletics treated Arlo Bates, the Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
the May Ladies’ Home Journal comes usual full entertaining 
matter and rich illustrations, Its thirty and more contributors cover wide range interest- 
ing subjects, 
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